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King George VI 


1936-1952 





K ING GEORGE VI was not on the throne long enough to leave the 
mark upon the institutions of this and the other British countries 
that some of his ancestors made. But by any test he was a good king 
and the shock and sorrow that his sudden death has caused are not 
tributes to the eminence of the office alone ; they are grief for a man 
who performed a difficult and unexpected task with honesty 
and devotion. Called to the throne suddenly, and in circumstances 
that might have been dangerous for the monarchy, he and his family 
so conducted themselves, in a more merciless glare of publicity than 
has ever afflicted a royal family before, that the solidity of that 
remarkable institution the British crown has been more than fully ~° 
restored.” What is more, this has been accomplished in a period of 
unending crisis ; of King George’s fifteen years on the throne, very 
few months have been free from anxiety. 

Personal modesty combined with outward dignity, the ordinary 

man in the extraordinary situation, the openness of character and 
the tireless performance of tedious duties that are required of a 
public figure—these are the simple elements of the formula, and yet 
how difficult they are to combine. If the supreme duty of the constitu- 
tional monarch in a twentieth-century mass democracy is to provide 
a symbol to which the aspirations of the people can attach themselves, 
an example of character and service, then no king could have tried 
harder or done better than King George VI. He has earned his rest. 
He can take his place with honour in the long line of monarchs whose 
reigns record the greatness of this land. 
’ Sympathy in the fullest measure will go out to both the widowed 
queens—to Queen Elizabeth, who has borne so much of the load of the 
crown with. unfailing grace and goodness, and to Queen Mary, whose 
unbowed regality now has to sustain another blow. At no time, it may 
be guessed, will they find the burden of living public lives heavier than 
in the next few days and weeks. If the public sympathy presses upon 
them, they can at least be sure that it is genuine. The role of the king’s 
consort is perhaps even harder than that of the king himself ; in their 
very different ways both King George’s wife and his mother have 
earned the respect and the gratitude of the people. 

The deepest sympathy of all will be felt with the young woman 
who so suddenly finds herself Queen Elizabeth the Second. She is no 
a to her peoples or to the task awaiting her. But however long 

her preparation, however complete the dedication of herself, it is a 
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700 years ago. 


The Persian Ewer illustrated 
' bélow can be seen at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


It was made in the 13th centur} 





and is made of Brass. 





, eee ZINC is one of the most important metals in industry. It is used in brass; 
as a protective covering for iron and steel; large quantities are used for die casting 
in the motor car and many other industries; and its pigments, Lithopone and Zinc 
Oxide are widely used by the paint, rubber, linoleum and associated industries. 

During the last 30 years a great Zinc industry has been created in Britain by Imperial 
Smelting Corporation Limited, whose principal activities, in add- 
ition to the production of Zinc metal, include the production of 
Sulphuric Acid, Zinc Pigments, Fluorine and Fluorine Compounds 


and ancillary products. 
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King George VI 


1936-1952 





K ING GEORGE VI was not on the throne long enough to leave the 
mark upon the institutions of this and the other British countries 
that some of his ancestors made. But by any test he was a good king 
and the shock and sorrow that his sudden death has caused are not 
tributes to the eminence of the office alone ; they are grief for a man 
who performed a_ difficult and unexpected task with honesty 
and devotion. Called to the throne suddenly, and in circumstances 
that might have been dangerous for the monarchy, he and his family 
so conducted themselves, in a more merciless glare of publicity than 
has ever. afflicted a royal family before, that the solidity of that 
remarkable institution the British crown has been more than fully 
restored. What is more, this has been accomplished in a period of 
unending crisis ; of King George’s fifteen years on the throne, very 
few months have been free from anxiety. 

Personal modesty combined with outward dignity, the ordinary 

man in the extraordinary situation, the openness of character and 
the tireless performance of tedious duties that are required of a 
public figure—these are the simple elements of the formula, and yet 
how difficult they are to combine. If the supreme duty of the constitu- 
tional monarch in a twentieth-century mass democracy is to provide 
a symbol to which the aspirations of the people can attach themselves, 
an example of character and service, then no king could have tried 
harder or done better than King George VI. He has earned his rest. 
He can take his place with honour in the long line of monarchs whose 
reigns record the greatness of this land. 
‘ Sympathy in the fullest measure will go out to both the widowed 
queens—to Queen Elizabeth, who has borne so much of the load of the 
crown with. unfailing grace and goodness, and to Queen Mary, whose 
unbowed regality now has to sustain another blow. At no time, it may 
be guessed, will they find the burden of living public lives heavier than 
in the next few days and weeks. If the public sympathy presses upon 
them, they cari at least be sure that it is genuine. The role of the king’s 
consort is perhaps even harder than that of the king himself ; in their 
very different ways both King George’s wife and his mother have 
earned the respect and the gratitude of the people. 

The deepest sympathy of all will be felt with the young woman 
who so suddenly finds herself Queen Elizabeth the Second. She is no 
stranger to her peoples or to the task awaiting her. But however long 
her preparation, however complete the dedication of herself, it is a 


spectacle to move the heart ‘to see one so young plunged so suddenly 
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into a responsibility in which, for all the help she will 
receive from her husband, no one can share. She will 
need, and she will get, the prayers of the many millions 
who wish her well. 

But if there is some pathos in the sight of a young 
queen on the throne, there is also much hope. England’s 
greatest monarchs have been queens ; and it would be a 
hardened heart indeed that did not respond to the 
historical echoes. The great name that the new queen 
bears brings to mind another young princess, four cen- 
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turies ago, who was also in her twenty-sixth year when 
she was called to the throne, and who went on to write 
the most glorious chapter in English history. The nearer 
parallel is with the new queen’s great-great-grandmother 
who, at an even earlier age, started 115 years ago the 
longest and most fruitful reign of all her royal line. 
Queen Elizabeth II begins her reign better known than 
the first Elizabeth and better prepared than Victoria 
Long may she reign. And may the second Elizabethan 
age be no less victorious than the first. 


Mr Churchill and China 


HE verdict of the House of Commons on Mr 

Churchill’s visit to Washington has been postponed, 
but at least the charge brought against him by the Oppo- 
sition has been reduced. When the foreign affairs debate 
that was suspended on Tuesday is resumed, he will face 
not a vote of censure on policy in the Far East but a mild 
rebuke for having talked too winningly to Congress. 
Having suggested that the Prime Minister did not tell 
the House of Commons the truth about American policy, 
the Labour party now says that he did not tell Congress 
the truth about British policy. Only heavy pressure from 
his restive backbenchers can have forced Mr Attlee into 
this sort of hair-splitting. What he said in the debate 
was certainly not enough to justify it ; and it is clear 
that a careful comparison between what Mr Churchill 
said to Congress and what he said to the House on 
January 30th had revealed to the Opposition no impor- 
tant discrepancy that could not be explained by the need 
to show a certain tact in addressing the legislature of the 
United States. Indeed, if it were not for the fact that 
party polemics would be deeply distasteful to most people 
at this time, it would be necessary to examine the Labour 
party’s effort to create a China scare with pungent frank- 
ness. 


As it is, the pause in Parliament can be used to recon- 
sider realities in the Far East. There are two basic 
matters on which the mind of the public seems confused. 
The first and less important is a question of tactics. The 
second, by far the graver, is a question of national 
interest. To put the first quite crudely: what noises 
should the Chinese Communists hear from this country 
—soothing or minatory noises? One would have 
thought there was cause for anger with the men behind 
a policy which has started—or condoned—a costly war, 
caused loss to millions of homes, disrupted economic life 

by the fears it caused and kept all Asia in suspense. 
” Instead it is pretended by a section of opinion that we are 
not really at war with China and that defensive action 
by the United Nations is and should remain a sideshow. 
It is said that it is the Chinese who are frightened, who 
want nothing better than to get on with revolution and 
peaceful reconstruction ; that the ‘Americans are the 
enemies of peace because their pride has been hurt and 
their mood is impatient ; that the British must steer a 
course between them, if necessary being nice to the 
Chinese who are hostile and being rude to the Americans 
who are friendly. It is with such arguments that power- 
ful voices of the Left in this. country make soothing 
noises for Peking to hear. Their effect in the Communist 
world is clear for all to see: there they mean that the 
Americans and British can be divided, and that it is safe 


EERO HERE SOME 


to wage against the West a long war of attrition and 
nerves. 


In such circumstances what should a British Minister 
visiting the United States say ? If he urges restraint on 
a people who believe they have shown very great restraint 
and who have certainly borne the main burden of battle. 
he irritates an ally and encourages the enemy. If he 
does the opposite he faces a vote of censure in the House 
of Commons and the final result is very much the same. 
In fact, Mr. Churchill in Washington said no more than 
was necessary to restore confidence between allies and 
to keep the enemy guessing. Was that not the course 
of wisdom ? And would not Mr Attlee, faced as Prime 
Minister with the facts about Indo-China, the build-up 
of the Chinese air force and the Communist attitude in 
the truce negotiations, have had to say much the same 
in his colder and more matter-of-fact manner ? There 
is no doubt about the answer ; and the essence of Mr 
Churchill’s case is that by promising “ prompt, resolute 
and effective action” against fresh Chinese mischief he 
has dealt a blow at Communist hopes of an Anglo- 


‘American quarrel, the effects of which in China are 


described in an article elsewhere in this issue. That is 
surely the explanation and justification of the key sen- 
tence in his report to the House of Commons: 


I think we have secured a better chance of reaching an 
agreement. (with the Communists in Korea) by making | 
plain that the United States and Britain are working together 
in.true comradeship and, in the event of a treacherou: 
renewal of war, would together take prompt, resolute, and 


effective action. 

Without such a warning and without such an agrec- 
ment Mao Tse-tung and Stalin would have been tempted. 
and indeed entitled, to assume that nothing effective 
would be done to resist further steps for the “ libera- 
tion ” of South East Asia. Everything that has happened 
since the war has pointed to the fact that the Communist: 
move in wherever the free world has no firm commit- 
ments and no clearly defined interests. And there is 
neither clarity nor firmness when London and Washing- 
ton are publicly at loggerheads. 


* 


So much for the tactics of Far Eastern policy. Bu' 
what of the substance of the policy itself? Apart from 
what Mr Churchill said in public, are there dangers in 
— te and the leaders of American policy are planning 
to do? 

The common starting ground is that an extension of 
the war in Korea is against the interests of the free world 
and should be avoided if it is at all possible. That is 
certainly the view of both parties in this country. Equally 
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certainly it is the view of Mr Truman and Mr Acheson— 
if only because their domestic political position demands 
it. It is, in fact, the view of virtually the whole of 
American public opinion except the MacArthur faction, 
and there is absolutely no reason to suppose that the 
responsible leaders of American policy, having 
got rid of General MacArthur, have now suddenly 
become MacArthurites, The difficulty is that it does 
not lie wholly, or even mainly, with the Americans or 
any of their allies to decide whether or not the war shall 
spread beyond Korea. That decision is Mao Tse-tung’s, 
and if he decides on further aggression, the West will not 
be able to help itself. If fighting flares up again in Korea, 
is everything for which the war has been fought to be 
abandoned ? If the Chinese invade Indo-China, as they 
threaten to, the whole western alliance must take up the 
challenge ; it has far too much at stake in South East 
Asia simply to stand aside. If the Chinese attack Hong- 
kong, is no resistance to be put up? And if such 
aggressions impend, as they assuredly do, does it help to 
keep the peace to say in advance that in all circumstances 
the Chinese Communists will be safe within their own 
borders, and that even outside them they will not be 
resisted except by ground troops, which the western 
alliance does not possess ? Is there not a better chance 
of preventing war if the Chinese can be persuaded that 
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they cannot count on escaping any of the penalties that 
fall upon an aggressor ? There is no evidence that Mr 
Churchill or Mr Acheson or even the Pentagon want to 
go further than this. : 
There are obvious risks in making minatory noises. Of 
course there are ; there are risks in every policy. : But 
those who so clamorously insist upon the risks of ‘this 
policy seem to close their eyes to the risks of the alterna- 
tive. Yet those risks are far greater. There is the general 
risk of being indefinite and irresolute, of playing down 
dangers, of keeping allies in doubt and the enemy in con- 
fidence—in fact the very dangers which one might have 
supposed that the present generation could never ignore 
again. And in the particular case of the Far East there 
is the supremely dangerous risk of disrupting the alliance 
between the United States and the democracies of 
Western Europe. Some people in this country perhaps 
do not positively like that alliance. But as a matter of 
plain fact all must agree that nothing would please Stalin 
more, or set his hands more free, than its destruction. 
Policy must inevitably be a balancing between risks 
and dangers, the deliberate courting of the smaller to 
ward off the greater. Judged by this test the words and 
actions of the present British Government deserve sup- 
port. If censure there is to be, it should fall on those 
who steadily refuse to look at more than half the picture. 


Incentives for Farmers 


N 1947 the dollar crisis necessitated immediate cuts 
in food imports and brought the Government to take 
urgent and exceptional measures to get more food from 
British farms. This sequence of events is now being 
repeated. The import cuts already announced will 
gradually deprive people of a variety of unrationed foods 
which have been brightening the national diet for the 
last few years. Although ministers hope to avoid further 
cuts, which would directly reduce the level of basic 
rations, they are not sure of being able to. 

In the circumstances the Government is again trying 
urgently to expand domestic food production. A first 
step—to be followed in due course by wider measures— 
was announced this week. There is to be a special sub- 
sidy of £5 an acre towards the cost of ploughing up old 
grassland and sowing it to an approved crop for harvest- 
ing this year. The intention is to increase meat pro- 
duction by improving the supply of home grown feeding 
stuffs. Unfortunately, it is too late in the farmer’s year 
for him to make major changes in his cropping plans, 
and the spring sowings have in any event to offset a 
serious decline in the autumn sowings of wheat. 

The original expansion programme of 1947 has now 
run its four years and its results can be assessed. Live- 
stock production as a whole has increased considerably. 
During the last year there has been a spectacular rise in 
the pig population and a more modest increase in the 
numbers of sheep and beef cattle, offset by a mild 
decline in milk production. Meat production was pre- 
viously lagging and this general change of emphasis from 
milk to meat was deliberately engineered at the last price 
review ; it ubtedly fits consumers’ wants. Crop 
production has been far less satisfactory. The Treasury’s 
hopes of saving dollars by promoting a much larger 
wheat acreage have been completely disappointed. The 


area under main crops has in fact declined since 1948. 
These failures increase the dependence of British agricul- 
ture on imported feeding stuffs and weaken the possibili- 
ties of further livestock expansion. They seem to reflect 
also a reluctance of many farmers to intensify production 
beyond the point reached two years ago. 

The expansion programme quickly brought the net 
output of British agriculture to a level of about 40 per 
cent higher than in the immediate prewar years, and at 
this point it seems temporarily static. The evidence of 
the last two years might suggest that further increases 
in one type of farm output will be obtained only by 
contraction in another. There is, in fact, no good reason 
to accept this conclusion. Farmers explain the situation 
by asserting that falling profitability has made them 
reluctant to expand output further until “ confidence is 
restored.” The 1947 policy was to raise prices in order 
to provide farmers with the working capital for expan- 
sion. The very sharp rise in farm incomes, which was 
thus deliberately engineered, came to an end in 1949. 
Total net farm income has been static for two years at 
about £300 million. The farmers can claim that, when 
the value of money has been falling, a static income 
means that farming is being made less profitable. But 
that this situation is inhibiting increased production is 
far more dubious. 

The Government now faces difficult decisions. There 
is still a strong temptation to try to get another increase 
in food production mainly or exclusively by following 
the 1947 formula of giving all farmers a new price 
“bonus.” It is the easiest, simplest and most popular 
course to follow—and those are generally recommenda- 
tions enough for the politicians. But in two respects the 
present situation is fundamentally different from that of 
1947. In the first place, the connection between the price 
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paid to the farmer and that paid by the consumer has_ 
become more obvious since food subsidies were pegged 
—and will become plainer still if the subsidies are 
reduced. Ministers have become increasingly conscious 
of the need to keep the costs of food production within 
reasonable limits, and if they stray from the path they 
have urban constituents to remind them. Paradoxically, 
this consideration may count more strongly with the 
Conservatives, who as the farmers’ traditional friends are 
fairly sure of their rural vote, than it did with Labour. 
And, in general, the chimera that money is no object 
in boosting the production of necessities no longer wins 
the favour it once was accorded. 


In the second place, agricultural policy is no longer a 
question of giving a general stimulus to production, but 
rather of expanding it selectively. Some products—in 
particular milk, whose value approaches one-third of the 
gross output of British agriculture—have reached the 
limit of consumer demand for the time being. The 
extent to which further expansion is possible, the rate at 
which it can economically be brought about, the ways by 
which it should be promoted—all these questions are 
more debatable today than in the simpler conditions of 
1947 when total output was much lower and wartime 
conditions still lingered. In particular, there is growing 
realisation that the incentives which impel the farmer 
to greater productive efforts are much more complex 
than the data discussed at the annual price reviews. 


* 


The structure of British agriculture displays an 
amazing and almost baffling diversity. “The striking 
differences in output achieved by farms possessing 
similar natural advantages indicate what large scope for 
expansion undoubtedly exists. The large increase in 
-apital investment since 1939 has not been spread evenly 

ver the countryside ; it has been generously applied to 
a minority of farms whose owners are prepared (some- 
times aided by the profits of urban industry or trade) to 
match increased overheads with increased production. 
Side by side with the highly capitalised, - heavily 
mechanised farms, are large numbers of working farmers 
whose capital and whose labour force (if they have any) 
are inadequate to the task of making full use of their 
land. It is from this latter class of farmers, rather than 
from the efficiently wealthy or, at the other extreme, 
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from the occupiers of marginal land, that the big increase 
in output must come if it is to be had at all. 

There is also considerable evidence that a majority 
of farmers would find it profitable, entirely on the basis 
of present prices, to expand their output. This is the 
conclusion reached in a recent sample study by Mr C. H. 
Blagburn*, who found that expenditure on the farms 
investigated tended to increase considerably less rapidly 
than the value of their output. He concluded that a 
moderate all-round increase in output—by about 30 per 
cent—would involve additional expenditure of no more 
than £55 to £60 for every {£100 of additional output 
(valued at 1947-48 prices) that was obtained. This is 
an oversimplified statement, to which a number of quali- 
fications need to be made. But the general conclusion 
stands. On most farms a rising output amply pays for 
itself, because it enables labour and machinery to be used 
more economically and reduces the incidence of over- 
heads. There is, of course, an upper limit to this process, 
but it has been reached only on a few well-favoured 
farms ; the majority of farms are nowhere near it. The 
old adage that couples high farming with high profits is 
still broadly true. 


If-this is true, there is an apparent paradox to be 
explained. Why is an average working farmer content 
with a net income of, say, £600 a year when he has the 
opportunity of earning perhaps twice that sum by 
raising output ? The answer seems to lie in the special 
conditions of farming and of rural life. The rising inci- 
dence of income tax is quite as strong a deterrent to the 
farmer as to the urban worker. But there are other 
important factors. The farmer with a high output takes 
a greater risk and must lock up much more money 
in working capital, which makes him vulnerable 
to a slump (which farmers still fear) or even to 
a “change of emphasis” in prices. Moreover, 
he may have to work much harder himself especially 
if he is mainly dependent on family labour. Most 
farmers, regardless of income, are closely tied to 
their work, live in the same sort of house, eat the same 
sort of food, and go about in the same sort of weather. 
The limited attractions which a higher income could 
provide may simply not be worth the considerable risk 





* “Some Economic Aspects of Increasing Farm Output.” By C. 


H. Blagburn. University of Reading Department of Agricultural 
Economics. 1951. 5s. 
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and effort involved. The unambitious farmer enjoys 
the feeling of security reserved for those who are down 
and fear no fall. It is not surprising that there are so 
many of him. 

If there is to be a real increase in farm output, it can 
only be brought about by making tiee efficient farmer’s 
life more enjoyable. This may, of course, be done by 
making the unambitious farmer’s life a misery, The 
two states are relative. Mr Blagburn, in the study already 
mentioned, suggests that a 10 per cent reduction in prices 
would greatly increase the incentive to expand produc- 
tion. Its effect on a typical low-output farmer of 200 
acres in his sample would be to reduce his net income 
from £640 to £350; the advantages of working harder 
to double one’s income are much more obvious at the 
lower than the higher level. 
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Such a policy would be regarded as Draconian by 
others besides farmers. It would be unlikely to 
work in practice. It might well defeat its own object by 
dissuading farmers from additional investment out of 
fear that prices would be reduced again. Anything which 
suggests a return to depression conditions for agriculture 
will fail to engender the confidence necessary for expan- 
sion. Farmers always have the option of cutting their 
overheads still further and reverting to “ dog and stick”. 
farming—a poor life, it is true, but at léast a safe one. 
A policy of lowering prices has to be rejected. But 
simply to raise them has been shown to be an equally false 
approach. Enough has been said to suggest that incen- 
tives for farmers are by no means wholly—perkaps not 
even mainly—a matter of prices. A second article will 
consider what alternative incentives might be employed. 


The Lisbon Meeting 


HE list of matters to be discussed at the Lisbon 

meeting of the Atlantic Council is portentous, even 
if the decisions that can be taken there are 
comparatively few. It includes first, the political 
items —the relations between the North Atlantic 
Organisation as a whole and the new European 
defence community which it is to embrace—and 
the Middle East Command. These are matters on 
which the decisions, if there are to be any at all, will 
be taken in Bonn, in Paris and,in Cairo rather than in 
Lisbon. It is, in fact, unlikely that any of them will be 
decided before February 16th. Secondly, there is the 
question of increasing the effectiveness of Nato’s own 
organisation ; but the answer to that must depend on 
what the military programme requires and the political 
developments permit. It is the military programme itself 
on which the decisive judgment must be passed at Lisbon. 


The Atlantic Council will have to decide how quickly, 
and by what stages, the present complement of 20 divi- 
sions in Europe under the command of General 
Eisenhower (or his successor) can be increased to the 
40 divisions which are the minimum requirement. The 
report completed just before Christmas by the Three 
Wise Men—Mr Averell Harriman, M. Jean Monnet and 
Sir Edwin Plowden—did not make this programme any 
easier of attainment. But it did make realistic discussion 
possible, since for the first time the military require- 
ments were brought into relationship with each country’s 
economic possibilities. The fact that Ministers of 
Finance are pleading that the wise men have asked 
too much, and the generals are arguing that they 
have recommended too little, suggests that the wise men 
themselves have struck as good a balance as possible in a 
situation where a perfect balance is impossible. ‘ 


The Lisbon meeting will have to discuss two main 
parts of the Harriman—Monnet—Plowden report. There 
are the recommendations to the separate nations that they 
increase (or in some cases, as in the United Kingdom, 
merely maintain) the planned level of their defence ex- 
penditure in 1952-3, and the governments’ replies to 
these recommendations. And there are some general sug- 
gestions about working principles for the future. It 
would be unrealistic to suggest that the Council will in 
fact be free to reach any decisions on the first part beyond 
what the separate governments are themselves prepared 


. 


to implement. This is the nature of Nato: it is an 
organisation of sovereign powers which depends in the 
last analysis on the decisions of national governments. 
What it can do is to exercise the arts of persuasion and 
ensure that when the sovereign powers take their 
decisions, they do so with common needs in mind. The 
wise men’s report has explained what these needs are 
more convincingly and with greater authority than it 
has ever been done before. At Lisbon, many of 
the countries of Europe whose economies are already 
strained will agree to increase their efforts by half the 
amount demanded of them by the report. Furthermore, 
they will all accept the principle on which these requests 
were based: that their limited resources will be better 
concentrated on finding troops in 19§2 than on fulfilling 
grander and more perfect plans by 1954. 
* 


In addition to their recommendations for each 
country’s programme, the wise men made two sugges- 
tions of a general nature on which there will be dis- 
cussion, and there may be decision, at Lisbon. These 


were that periodic reviews of programmes and progress, 


on lines similar to their other report, should become a 
permanent and central feature of the work of Nato; and 
that, in the light of such an exercise, American aid should 
in future be divided~ multilaterally—that is, put into a 
central pool and divided by mutual agreement—and not, 
as at present, by bilateral agreement between the United 
States and each separate member. On the first point, 
the wise men are indisputably right. The Lisbon meet- 
ing will fail if it does not agree that the main, continuing 
function of the central’ body of Nato should be to 
balance each year, perhaps more often, what countries 
can do economically and what is militarily required of 
them. This is the nearest and the best that Nato can 
approach to a pooling of sovereignty in the economic 
field. The next step is to create an organisation under 
which it can be done regularly under normal conditions. 


On the size and form of dollar aid, there are a number 
of things which should be said. The Council can with 
strict propriety discuss only the $6 billion which Congress 
has already appropriated for the year from mid-195§1 to - 
mid-1952. This sum is in the process of being allocated 
between European countries—mainly on the basis of 
where the need is greatest—by the Mutual Security 
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Agency of the United States, and the main out- 
lines of the distribution are becoming clear. Of 
the total, $1 billion will, under the express pro- 
visions of the Act, be for “ economic purposes,” plus a 
further $500 million transferred from the “ military ” 
fund. As interpreted by the MSA, that means that this 
sum can be spent in the United States, and in some cir- 
cumstances in Canada, on commodities indirectly con- 
nected with rearmament. These range from non-ferrous 
metals to wheat. Of the remaining $4.5 billion for 
“‘ military ” purposes, some will be spent in Europe, on 
equipment bought by the United States for the European 
forces of Nato, and some (in practice by far the larger 
part) on American equipment for the same purpose. The 
Americans believe that expenditure in Europe under this 
head may be $600 million, and even this cannot be spent 
at once. 


The Atlantic Gouncil. will be wasting its time if it 


discusses whether $6 billion is enough; on. that, 
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Congress will insist on being the sole arbiter. But Con- 
gress might well listen to the Council’s view on whether 
this distribution represents the best way in which $6 
billion can be spent in furthering European rearmament. 
The answer to such a question can only be in the negative 
—and for two reasons. In the first place, the distinction 
between “economic” and “military” on which 
Congress has insisted is utterly false. It becomes not only 
faise but dangerous when it leads Gongress into the 
fallacy of believing that rearmament will be less affected 
by cuts in economic aid than by cuts in military aid. 
Rearmament is not merely or even mainly a question of 
finding the equipment for an army. It is a question of 
diverting economic resources—men, materials and 
money—away from the civilian needs of the economy. 


It.is in this diversion that Europe needs help from 


America, particularly as it directly affects its capacity to 
balance its trade accounts. And it is in this that it is at 
present receiving comparatively little aid. In the second 
place, even the economic aid which is available is not in 
fact being given in the most valuable form. After 


o 
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Congress had insisted on reducing the total for economic 
aid, it seemed that the Administration, in sympathy with 
Europe’s needs, was going to do all in its power to meet 
them by a broad interpretation of the terms of the Act. 
The decision to use some of the “ military” funds for 
purchases in Europe was an example. But even the 
Administration seems to have missed a vital point in 
Europe’s problems. It is insisting that the “ economic ” 
funds shall be used for purchases in the United States. 
But Europe, though it needs to buy things in the United 
States, has another, equally important, need. It urgently 
needs reserves of gold and dollars to finance the normal 
fluctuations of its trade with the world as a whole, includ- 
ing the United States. Every country in Europe—even 
Belgium—has so narrow a margin of reserves that its 
economy is utterly vulnerable to the effect of inevitable 
swings in trade. Compared with the prewar level of 
reserves, the margin is impossibly narrow. The best 
thing that the Administration could have done—and the 
most economical from its own point of view—would have 
been to allow Europe to decide for itself how it would 
use its “economic” dollars. 


* 


While the Lisbon meeting should be explicit on these 
points, it should perhaps be less definite on the question 
of how American aid should be distributed in future. 
The wise men’s suggestion of a multilateral division in 
the light of a reasoned survey of the situation is intel- 
lectually right. It satisfies the desire not only to be fair 
to everyone, but also to make the idea of equal partner- 
ship in Nato a reality. The United States can never be 
anything but the strongest partner ; under the wise men’s 
scheme America would at least be a partner and not, as 
at present, a patron. But such a scheme would be prac- 
tically desirable as well as intellectually right only if it 
could be done without a great deal of detailed planning 
—planning of the kind which has wasted time and tem- 
pers for too long in the subsidiary organs of Nato. 


-It is right for Nato to survey ; it must be wrong for it 
to plan. In the first place, it is in no position to plan. 
It is dealing not with a “still” but with a kaleidoscopic 
situation, continually shifting in all its parts. Even the 
wise men’s own suggestions have been thrown out of date 
by the fact that France, because of the fighting in Indo- 
China, cannot meet its target of 1§-20 divisions in Europe 
by the end of the year. Nato will devise its own failure 
if it puts itself in the position of being judged according 
to its fulfilment of a precise plan. In the second place, 
detailed planning for rearmament in twelve countries 
tends to obscure the reality, which is that on the rearma- 
ment of four countries—the United States, Britain, 
France and Canada—depends the real strength of 
Europe’s defences. These four alone cover 90 per cent 
of the productive resources of the Atlantic community. 
This fact has been lost sight of for too long in the attempt 
to draw up a master plan. 


* 


In giving itself a new organisation, Nato will be well 
advised to recognise the essential difference between its 
functions in the econogic and the military spheres. 
Where there is a specific job which has to be carried out 
internationally, then clearly there must be an inter- 
national plan and an international staff to execute it. The 


~ 
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military standing group has had to plan its strategy and 


the military requirements of that strategy. General 
Eisenhower in Shape has had to plan the disposition and 
supplies of his forces. All this follows from the decision, 
accepted by all, that there shall be only one strategic 
direction of the combined forces in Europe of the 
alliance. : 


But the Atlantic Council cannot plan the dis- 
position of the economic, productive and financial 
resources of the twelve countries represented on it. Those 
matters must be decided by the national governments—at 
least until such time as there is a super-government able 
and willing to take responsibility for such things as 
employment, wages, taxation, imports, exports and 
currency deficits. The different national programmes 
can be “ co-ordinated,” in the sense of being marginally 
adjusted to each other—but this is very far from planning. 
It follows that Nato, in its general and economic as 
opposed to its military functions, would be wrong to have 
a complicated organisation or to try to tell the national 
governments in too much detail what they should do in 
matters that inevitably remain within their own jurisdic- 
tion “and responsibility. Nato’s task is to survey, to 
compare, to adjust, to propose—which suggests that the 
main weight of its organisation should be on the national 


NOTES OF 


Her Majesty’s Government 

In the past the accession of a new sovereign has at times 
introduced a new element into an already complex political 
situation and has thereby changed the course of Parliament. 
Queen Elizabeth ascends the throne unencumbered by 
hazards of this kind, but inevitably there is an interrup- 
tion of Parliamentary business. The oath of allegiance must 
be taken; the solemnity of the occasion must be fitly 
observed ; and, above all, Members of Parliament wish 
to pay especial respect to the memory of a man who worked 
s> hard and so unostentatiously to perform his singularly 
exacting duties, 

It seems likely that Parliament will not be fully at work 
until the week after next. That will bring the House of 
Commons within a fortnight of the budget and greatly 
increase the pressure on Parliament’s time. Some special 
arrangement may be necessary to give Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment the time needed for legislation and for other urgent 
business, 


The controversy on foreign affairs was broken off un- 
finished, and relations between Government and Opposition 
on this point cannot be left where they are. Either the Oppo- 
sition must withdraw the motion of censure on Mr Churchill 
that it has tabled, or the debate must be resumed later. Mr 
Churchill, who was to have spoken in the debate on Wednes- 
day, can hardly allow the motion to remain unanswered or 
unchanged. But time for general debate will be hard to find. 
Much other business is accumulating. Several Government 
bills have already been published, but have yet to start their 
Parliamentary career, and among them the National Health 
Service Bill is highly ‘controversial. It seems unlikely that 
the Steel Bill, which has yet to be published, can now make 
much progress while the House is busy with estimates, the 
budget and the Finance Bill. 


ok - , *x 
Defence Costs 
The Prime Minister little satisfaction to Mr Bevan 
and others who questioned him about the defence programme 
on Tuesday. confirmed that the Government does 
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delegations rather than on a large staff of its own, whe 
would inevitably be divorced from the censiderations on 
which decisions are in fact based. By the same token, it 
would seem wiser that the chief executive of Nato on 
this side of its work should be a secretary-general, a 
supreme liaison officer, rather than a director-general 
who would find that he had little to direct. The con- 
ception of an “ economic Eisenhower,” which has been 
in some minds, ignores the essential difference between 
the strategic and economic tasks of Nato. The govern- 
ments are willing to entrust their strategy to a*Supreme 
Commander ; they are not willing to entrust the manage- 
ment of their economies to a Director-General—nor, in 
fact, could he possibly do the job if it were given to him. 


To say this is not to try to set limits to the growth of 
Nato’s functions and powers ; it is only to point out the 
limits that are set by the nature of the case. Nato cannot 
be strengthened by giving its nether limbs powers which 
they could not carry out. Nato can be strengthened in 
its top organ, by making the Council itself a much more 
effective body, sitting in permanent session and attended 
by men of ministerial rank empowered to speak and 
decide for their governments. Proposals to this end will 


be before the Council ; they should have first priority at 
Lisbon. 


THE WEEK 


not intend to take the heroic. measures that would now be 
necessary in order to complete the programme by March, 
1954, after all. He considered it “inevitable” that rearma- 
ment should be spread over a “somewhat” longer period, 
but he would not be more definite. 


Incidentally, however, Mr Churchill did confirm guesses 
about the size of the budgetary burden that defence may 
impose this year. He referred to an estimate that, with the 
rise in prices, the original programme would now cost {5,200 
million instead of £4,700 million, This implies that what was 
originally planned for the second year would now cost over 
£1,800 million ; if the current lag were a'so being made 
good, Mr Butler’s budget would have to find nearly {2,000 
million in order to bring the nation’s defences to the state 
that was intended by March next year. That is to say, 
defence expenditure would rise by some {800 million com- 
pared with the year ending this March. It is too soon to 
guess how much less ambitious than this the Government's 
actual proposals will be, but they. certainly must involve 4 
sharp imcrease in expenditure. While the expansion in 
revenue from existing taxes will also be large, it can hardly 
be as big as the extra arms bill. That is Mr Butler’s budget 
problem before the reduction in imports and the additional 
need for disinflation are taken into account. 


* « * 


Drugs, Wigs and Fillings 


The postponement of the second reading of the National 
Health Service Bill may give Parliament a chance to debate 
it with more knowledge of the financial background of the 
service than it would otherwise have had. All that is at 
present known is that the limit of the cost to the taxpayer 
is to remain at £400 million a year. What is not yet known 
is- whether all of the proceeds of the new changes are 
necessary to keep the cost of the health service within this 
limit or whether there will be a balance in hand. One detail 


_ given by Mr Crookshank in last week’s debate does, however, 


justify, if nothing else did, the charge on prescriptions. He 
said that the total bill for prescriptions is now more than 
£50 million a year. This is well over the amount estimated 
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for the pharmaceutical service in the present year, which 
was {43.6 million, and it compares with the £39 million 
actually spent in 1950-51. 


The new Bill enables the Government to impose charges 
for drugs, as well as wigs and other appliances, prescribed 
for hospital out-patients. But for the charge for drugs 
prescribed in the general medical service, the Government 
is using the powers granted by the National Health Service 
(Amendment) Act of 1949. Since the Labour Government 
did not make the relevant regulation, the exact form of the 
charge was not made ‘known. It is understood that the 
present Government will impose a maximum charge, payable 
to the chemist, of one shilling for each prescription form, 
no matter how many prescriptions there are on the form. 

rovision will be made for people on national assistance to 
reclaim the charge. The Government, unlike the Labour 
Government, evidently does not intend to exempt old-age 
pensioners as a class. No doubt it will be pressed to do so, 
but it should resist all attempts to secure wholesale exemp- 
tions. After all, for most people the charge will be purely 
a token one. Even those who are dependent on a regular 
supply of a drug need pay no more than a shilling a month. 


A stronger case for exemptions can be made in the pro- 
posed charge of a pound, or the full cost if it is less, for 
dental treatment. Schoolchildren and expectant and nursing 
mothers are already exempted. But there is an argument for 
extending the age limit for children from 15 to 18 or 21— 
if need be, by increasing the charge that adults have to 
pay. In the long run, free dental treatment for children 
and adolescents should yield economies in the dental service 
as a whole. 


Foreign Affairs Debate 


Speakers in the unfinished foreign affairs debate that 
began on Tuesday had no opportunity to get to grips with 
the problem of fitting Western Germany into Europe. It 
was unfortunate, because it is a fact that Franco-German 
re‘ations have suddenly and seriously deteriorated, whatever 
assurances may be given to the-contrary. At the moment of 
writing, the Bundestag which approved the Schuman Plan 
seems unlikely to approve the proposals for a European 
Defence Community. Indeed, the future of Dr. Adenauer 
and his European policy may be in jeopardy. It is possible 
to dislike the defiant and irritable mood that has shown 
itself in Bonn and yet understand that the French action in 
appointing an ambassador to the Saar is a clear breach of 
the spirit of trust in which the French Foreign Minister and 
the German Chancellor have been working together. Mr 
Eden said he believed this and other difficulties could be 
solved “by patient and intelligent statesmanship”; the 
appointment of M. Grandval was neither patient nor intelli- 
gent. It lent credibility to the malicious charges of 
Dr Schumacher and weakened the Chancellor’s position at a 
crucial moment. 


What is going on in Western Europe at the moment is in 
substance, if not in manner, revolutionary and Mr Eden’s 
survey glossed over the difficulties, the need for speed and 
the contribution that Britain could make in bringing and 
holding the countries together. It had been hoped’ of him 
that he would give more time to an exposition of objectives 
—especially in his German policy—and less to a somewhat 
debonair survey of the facts under his eyes. 


*® * * 


Mr Eden in Paris 


British and French foreign policies are now more in 
line than for a long time past. This is partly due to Mr Eden’s 
return to the Foreign Office and partly to the recent trends 
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in those areas of the world where interests lie alongside— 
Western Europe, the Middle East and the Orient. The 
Foreign Secretary’s flying visit to Paris at the end of last 
week was one of the most cordial and successful meetings 
of British and French statesmen since the war, and will help 
M. Faure’s government over a difficult period. 


In addition to discussing the progress of the European 
Defence Community and relations with Germany, Mr Eden 
gave M. Schuman an account of the talks which he and Mr 
Churchill had with President Truman and Mr Acheson in 
Washington. The most important part of their talks con- 
cerned the Far East, and Mr Eden assured the French—as 
he assured the House of Commons—that Britain had under- 
taken no new commitments., On the other hand, Mr Eden 
and M. Schuman are understood to have agreed on the need 
to back the Americans fully in warning the Chinese against 
the possible consequences of breaking any Korean armistice. 
If this attitude were to lead to the open intervention of 
Chinese troops in Indo-China, Britain, as well as the United 
States, would be under a strong obligation to drop their 
present hesitations and to render the Vietnamese government 
whatever assistance lay in their power. 


When Anglo-French relations are bad, it is usual to seek 
the root of the trouble in the Middle East. On this occasion 
Mr Eden was able to bask in the new warmth that has been 
created during the past six months. Britain’s retreat in 
Persia and its stand in Egypt have together allayed French 
distrust of Britain’s previous success in trying to make terms 
with local nationalism. Each power now needs the support 
of the other. The rapprochement offers the opportunity to 
formulate a positive joint policy that takes account of the 
present mood of the whole Arab world. 


* * * 


Wider Horizons for Egypt 


By issuing firm instructions on what is and what is not 
to be done, Aly Maher Pasha, Egypt’s new prime minister, 
has done his country a great service. Public confidence is 
returning daily; Cairo shopkeepers are~resuming business 
in their ruined premises; many of those suspected of 
organising the riots have been arrested, including Ahmed 
Hussein, the leader of Egypt’s shirt movement when shirts 
were fashionable, and now a master of subversive patter. 
Road and telephone communications with the canal zone 
have been partially restored, and Egyptian contractors, and 
even Egyptian labourers, are inquiring whether their old 


“contracts and jobs are still open there. 


These signs draw attention to several important points. 
The authority of the Crown, which has often been under- 
rated and called unpopular, is still an effective instrument 
when used as King Farouk used it last week ; for example, 
it commanded the absolute loyalty of the army. (Would not 
the Shah of Persia like to be sure that he could do the same ?) 
The pasha class is still respected and obeyed the moment 
it acts for the public safety or welfare. The whole of the 
better-to-do-class is, for the moment, showing the prudence 
which comes of' having looked into the abyss of revolution. 
Lastly, though the “ broad masses ” possess leaders who can 
organise hooliganism, they possess none of the qualities that 
hold men together in moments of failure. 


* 


Aly Maher has spoken openly of the Middle East Com- 
mand and the security pact between Arab states as matters 
for discussion with his new National Front Committee of 
twelve. But that body includes two of the Wafd’s most 


intransigent members, bent on fulfilling the “ national will,” 
_ which is that the British should leave and recognise the 
Egyptian crown’s title to the Sudan. The words “ reopening 
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of negotiations ” are on its lips and it is ready to talk instead 
of shoot, but its purpose is likely to be as inflexible as that of 
its predecessors. 


British statesmen have, therefore, to make up their minds 
whether it is worth negotiating on a basis of which the 
difficulties are plain to see, or whether some entirely new 
approach would not be wiser. The British objective is 
something more than to make terms with Egypt; it is to 
organise Middle East defence. An atmosphere less poisoned 
by memories could be secured if it were decided to summon 
—perhaps in the joint names of Britain and Egypt—an area 
defence conference of the four western states. concerned and 
of four states representing the Arab League. Educated 
Egyptians have now seen the danger threatening at home ; 
such a conference might direct their attention to external 
dangers that may be less pressing but are no less great. 


* * * 


Retirement without Rule og: 


A longer working life for civil servants has been under 
discussion for several months, and last week the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wound up the negotiations with a decision 
that sixty will in future be regarded as the “ minimum age 
of retirement,” and not as the “normal age of retirement.” 
The departments will be able to retain the services of efficient 
civil servants up to the age of 65, and the general aim will 
be to keep them as long as possible. In practice they were 
able to do this already ; a number of civil servants are over 
sixty. But the new statement of principles may have an 
important psychological effect in three ways, The depart- 
ments will be less apt to let a good man go without trying 
to stop him ; the civil servant will no longer expect to go 
at sixty—and he will be more ready to stay because his 
subordinates will no longer expect him to go ; and, finally, 
the civil service thus gives a lead to industry in a policy that 
is clearly in the national interest. 


While the ever-increasing proportion of pensioners in the 
population makes it desirable that people should work 
longer, the decision about civil servants’ retirement involved 
serious controversy. The fact that postponement blocks the 
promotion of younger men raises particular difficulties. in 
the civil service, where salaries are rigidly fixed according 
to grade. The staff side of the National Whitley Council 
was naturally concerned about this, and made two counter- 
proposals: that members of junior grades who worked after 
sixty should do so in a lower rank ; and that senior members 
should be retired at fixed ages, the higher the grade the lower 
the specified age. The Treasury rejected these proposals 
because they would have reintroduced the rigidity it sought 
to avoid. 


Indeed; the success of the new system will depend on its 
flexibility. Financial pressure may make an increasing 
number of people willing to stay on, and it is important that 
the departments should not accept them automatically but 
apply firmly their criteria of efficiency and the best interests 
of the service. This will not be easy ; but clearly the service 
will not be efficient if able men are fuming in subordination 
to men who have passed their prime. 


7 * * 


Packing the Secondary Schools 


The cuts in the school building programme, and the 
makeshifts that will be -necessary in consequence, are 
tolerable only because the present overcrowding of the 
schools will not last long. It will last until the exceptionally 
large crop of children born just after the war has left school 
—in other words until about 1961. Those children are now 
crowding into the primary schools, and the peak number of 
entries will be reached this year. After 1956 the “ bulge ” 
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in the school population will move into the secondary schools, 
and in 1961 numbers will begin to fall. 


It is against this background that the Minister of Education 
announced this week that expenditure on school building in. 
1952-53 is to be held at its current level. Building for further 
education, except industrial training, is being stopped, and 
the school programmes are being slowed down. The effects 
on the schools will not be felt immediately, since projects 
already started will provide 400,000 new places, three- 
quarters of them in primary schools. As it takes three or 
four years to plan and build a school, the places that have 
not been provided will be missed in 1955 and 1956, when the 
bulge will reach the secondary schools. School building will 
not be held up on the new housing estates, but elsewhere the 
existing schools will be put to strange shifts. They are 
asked to increase the number of classes by making fuller 
use of practical rooms, such as laboratories and art rooms ; 
when the bell rings, presumably, the classes will rush in 
search of an empty room. The secondary schools must also 
house their pupils temporarily in primary schools, which by 
that time will have places to spare. In rare cases it may be 
possible to move a primary school’s pupils elsewhere and to 
convert it into a secondary school ; and where the primary 
school is next to the secondary, it will be possible to use it 
as an annexe. But more often pupils will have to be left 
in the primary schools for anything up to a year extra. 


The Minister could do no more than hope that the 
children thus left in the primary schools would not be late 
in starting their secondary curriculum. Miss Horsbrugh 
said that the practical details had still to be worked out with 
the local authorities ; but her inability to give a more positive 
assurance is disturbing. By considerable ingenuity in 
staffing and transport arrangements it may be possible to 
bring secondary education to the primary schools in the 
towns ; but how is this to be done in the rural.schools, 
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where there may be only two or three teachers ? Admittedly 
it wouid be foolish, among all the other claims on the nation’s 
resources, to double all through the system the places that 
have already been provided at the primary stage, and for 
which the worst of the need will have passed in ten years’ 
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time. But while the Government insists on believing that 
the country can afford a bigger housing programme, it would 
be entirely wrong to push the economies in school building 
to extremes. 


* *x * 


‘Spreading the Towns 


The general purpose of the Town Development Bill, 
published this week, is to help relieve congestion and over- 
crowding in the large cities and industrial areas of Britain. 
Not only the large cities, such as London, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, but a surprising number of other towns have 
“surplus ” populations which cannot be accommodated (on 
the basis of good planning standards) within their own areas. 
The problem is increased—in some cases it is produced—by 
the artificiality of many urban boundaries. Planning schemes 
thus require that a large part of the housing needs of county 
boroughs and of the LCC should be met outside their own 
areas. 


The Bill proposes to meet this problem by providing 
financial assistance for those county district councils which 
can act as reception areas for surplus population from the 
large towns. It also enables county councils as well as the 
“exporting ” county boroughs to participate in the scheme 
either by undertaking part of the work or by providing 
financial assistance. This is an essay in local government 
co-operation, and the modest success which is already being 
achieved by overspill schemes of this sort in Lancashire and 
Staffordshire suggests that its methods are perfectly feasible. 
The Bill provides for an Exchequer contribution which may 
be used for a variety of purposes, including the acquisition 
and development of land, the provision of water supplies and 
sewage disposal, and that part of the housing subsidies which 
would otherwise fall on the rates. This aid is necessary 
because it is unfair and pe prea to expect small councils 
to meet the requirements of their big sieuhouts out of their 
own resources. But could not the big neighbours be made, 
instead of being allowed, to contribute? The Bill leaves the 


amount of the Exchequer subsidy to be settled on the merits 
of each case. 


The Bill is a commendable effort to bring housing into line 
with the requirements of good planning, which is all the 
more necessary after Mr Macmillan’s recent pronouncements. 
But it avoids the difficulties of allocating cial burdens 
amorig numerous local authorities by the simple device of 
throwing en the Exchequer costs that should properly fall 
on the rates. In so far, however, as the Treasury takes a 
niggardly view of its liabilities (as it is perfectly entitled to 
do), the scheme may not work at all—for there are obvious 
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difficulties in compelling local authorities to participate. But 
it deserves a fair trial, and the Bill is certainly preferable to 
continued inaction, provided that its adoption does not delay 
the search for a formula which will adapt the local govern- 
ment system to the requirements of good urban planning. 


* * x 


Sino-Soviet Treaty Anniversary 


On February 14th China is to celebrate the second 
anniversary of its treaty of “ friendship, alliance and mutual 
assistance ” with the Soviet Union. Two sections of that 
treaty are today of great significance. The first is the actual 
alliance agreement, which binds each partner to render 
military assistance to the other in the event of attack by Japan 
or “any State uniting with Japan, directly or indirectly, in 
acts of aggression.” Since Japan was completely disarmed 
and under Allied military occupation at the time the treaty 
was concluded, it must be inferred that its authors regarded 
the United States and other western powers, rather than 
Japan itself, as the foe against which the alliance was to be 
directed. Moreover, since the United Nations forces have 
been carrying on the war in Korea from bases in Japan with 
the non-belligerent co-operation of its government, they can 
be represented as “ uniting” with Japan. If, therefore, the 
war which the Chinese Communists have been waging in 
Korea were to be extended by operations against Chinese 
territory, Peking would have grounds for claiming that the 
casus foederis had arisen. Whether the Russians would agree 
or not would depend entirely on their will, or Jack of will, 
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to enter on a major war ; if war were desired, the obligations 
of a treaty of defensive alliance could be invoked, but if it 
were wished to avoid war, they could escape responsibility 
on the ground that Japan was not involved in the “ aggres- 
sion.” In any case, the western powers, in considering what 
action to take if the Chinese either continue to agree to 
reasonable truce terms in Korea or violate a truce after it is 
made, must take full account of the risk of open Soviet 
intervention on China’s side. 


_ The other provision of the treaty which is now of outstand- 
ing importance is the Soviet undertaking to restore to China 
control of the Port Arthur naval base and the Manchurian 
trunk railways “ immediately upon the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Japan, and in any case not later than the end of 
1952.” These Soviet rights on Chinese soil were generously 
granted by the British and American Governments 
at Yalta, and subsequently confirmed under force majeure 
by the Chinese Nationalist regime ; Stalin’s agreement to 
relinquish them by the end of 1952 was regarded as a 
diplomatic triumph for Mao Tse-tung in his negotiations in 
Moscow. The present year is the last in which it can hold 
these key positions by legal right, and it will be interesting 
to see whether there is a complete withdrawal of the Soviet 
garrison and air force now stationed at Port Arthur, or 
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The three top charts show the sterling area’s dollar deficit or surplus in each quarter and how it was financed. In the graph, 
the resulting movement of the dollar reserve is shown in the lower .(dotted) - line. 


varying size of total dollar resources by adding to the reserve the unused portions of the dollar aid received frorh North America. In 
the case of ERP (Marshall Aid), the actual allotménts were not known at the beginning of each period, and there was a time-lag 


in the drawing of the funds; but the sums eventually received were known at the 
be relied on as an asset in hand. 


The black line above attempts to represent the 


beginning of each period accurately enough to 
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whether some Soviet forces will continue to be kept in 
Chinese territory as part of a scheme of military co-ordination 
within the framework of the alliance. It is no light matter 
for the Soviet Union to abandon altogether such a strong 
forward position as it now holds, even though Mao Tse-tung’s 
Government may be regarded for the time being as a reliable 
ally protecting the Soviet eastern front. Moscow may be 
ted to press for some informal arrangement which will 
publicly save Mao’s face but still keep a Soviet foot inside 
China’s door. 


a! 
expec 


Japan and China 


In spite of fears expressed in this. country, nothing has 
happened to show that the Americans were wrong to suggest 
to Mr Yoshida, the Japanese Prime Minister, that he should 
come to terms with Chiang Kai-shek. In his now famous 
letter to Mr Dulles of December 24th, Mr Yoshida made 
it clear that “the terms shall be in respect of . . . all terri- 
tories which are now or which may hereafter be under the 
control of the National Government of the Republic of 
China ”’—no more and no less. Mr Yoshida’s Liberal Party 
forecast last summer that he would have to make this move 
sooner or later. It has been bitterly attacked both by busi- 
ness men and by Mr Suzuki, the right wing Socialist leader ; 
but neither onslaught seems to have seriously weakened the 
government’s position. Mr Yoshida, by taking this step at 
this stage, is helping to secure ratification of the Japanese 
peace treaty in the American Senate, without blocking the 
way to any separate commercial or political agreement with 
Communist China. 


Where the Americans were unwise was in their suggestion 
to Mr Yoshida that he should, as an alternative to what has 
actually happened, recognise Chiang Kai-shek as the ruler 
of all China. In rejecting it the Japanese have shown their 
independence of view and have set a precedent that it might 
pay Others to follow. The British feared that too much pres- 
sure on the Japanese would encourage hostility to the West 
in Tokyo and that recognition of the Nationalists would 
make trade with the mainland of China impossible for Japan, 
thus increasing its trade rivalry with Britain in South and 
South East Asia. In neither respect is there likely to be any 
special cause for worry. Now that the Japanese are shortly 
to resume sovereignty, their present leaders look like fostering 
their own interests very skilfully, whatever the West may do. 
Their interests hardly coincide with those of the Communist 
powers, although the latter will certainly woo them with 
the lure of trade and by other methods. The process began 
with Stalin’s unusual New Year message to the Japanese 
people. It»must seem to their leaders that, if they play their 
cards carefully, they may yet get the best of both worlds. 


* * * 


World Bank and Persian Oil 


The World Bank is likely once more to try to get Persia 
to help itself, It may send a new mission to Teheran to 
discuss Dr Mossadegh’s objections to its scheme for 
restoring the flow of Persian oil. The offer which the mission 
would explain and, perhaps, amend was a new departure 
for the Bank, which has so far not gone beyond financing 
long-term productive credit and giving advice. This proposal 
is that the Bank, in order to get the oil moving into world 
markets, should become the trustee of the nationalised 
Iranian Oil Company’s properties } that it should select a 
“neutral top executive group,” responsible to itself, to 
operate extraction and refining ; and that it have the right to 
hire and fire staff and otherwise secure efficient management. 
It was to supply the funds needed to resume operations 
inside Persia, and it proposed to sell all exported oil to 
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a bulk. purchaser for distribution. After deduction of costs, 
profits were to be turned over, in proportions to be agreed, to 
three parties—the Persian Government, the wholesale buyer 
(the only one with the necessary facilities being the marketing 
organisation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company), and the 
Bank itself, which would retain its share on trust pending 
settlement of Persia’s dispute with Britain. 


Dr Mossadegh rejected this scheme on a number of 
grounds. He insists that the Persian Government retains 
“full authority”; and he refuses to admit that the British 
company is entitled to any share of profits as a return for 
the money, brains and enterprise that it has put into the 
industry. (“ Who,” he says, “has ever heard of a customer 
sharing in profits?”) If the Bank were to proffer help 
without insisting on some rights for the oil company, it 
would be showing the world that it pays to expropriate ; 
but Persians do not see this point. 


* 


The Bank has had ample evidence of the drawbacks of 
Persian management. Since 1948 it has sent mission after 
mission to study loans for specific projects ; but no loans have 
materialised, chiefly because poor government or unsound 
finance at the Persian end offered no prospect of a genuine 
and efficient productive effort. If Dr Mossadegh insists on 
full Persian control, the prospects of compromise with the 
Bank are dim. Yet his price can scarcely be less. For it 
is he who in 1944 introduced the Bill which made it an 
indictable offence to grant new oil concessions to foreigners 
without the approval of thé Majlis. He has never yet 
swerved from that policy, and he is unlikely to do so now 
when Persia is in slow process of holding a general election. 
The Bank would be wise to wait until this is over. 


* * * 


Ireland and the Crisis 


The Irish Republic was not represented at the Common- 
wealth finance conference last month, but it caused no 
surprise in London or Dublin when Mr Butler announced 
that he has invited the Irish Minister for Finance, Mr 
MacEntee, to come to London to discuss the problems of 
the sterling area. Our correspondent in Dublin reports that 
the Commonwealth Ministers’ statement of policy had been 
read with attention there. Few countries have a greater 
interest than Ireland in the stability of sterling and in any 
policy that will lead to its convertibility. The Irish sterling 
balances were estimated at over £400 million gross a few 
years ago, and even after heavy drawings they must still be 
substantial. These holdings are the result of commercial 
transactions. They take the form of British Government 
securities or of shares in British companies bought in the 


market ; in a true sense, they represent the savings of the 
Irish people. 


It also goes without saying that convertibility is a major 
Irish interest. In 1950 Ireland had a surplus in transactions 
with the United Kingdom of £17.4 million, only in part 
offset by a deficit with the rest of the sterling area of 
£6.8 million. But in overseas payments as a whole Ireland’s 
deficit was £30 million, of which {15.5 million was with 
the United States and Canada. The deficit in 1950 was 
thought then to be heavy but it was almost doubled last year. 
It seems probable that when detailed figures are published, 
Ireland will be found to have been in deficit with the United 
Kingdom in 1951. However that may be, the traditional 
pattern of Irish trade and payments was that shipments 
from outside the sterling area were met by earnings within 
it, and it is this that chiefly governs the Irish attitude. 


There are some wider aspects of the problem that 
Mr MacEntee will want to emphasise in London. It has 
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Of the private life of Henry Maudslay only a little 
is known, but of his engineering genius historians 
can tell us much—-since his passion for accuracy 
and perfection of finish led him to introduce 
many developments in manufacturing technique 
which have since become common-places of 
precision engineering. The first slide-rest and the 
screw-cutting lathe were his inventions, as were 
the punching and shearing machines and the 
table type of steam engine: and in 1805 his 
constant search for accuracy led him to produce 
the earliest micrometer, nicknamed * 

by him ‘‘ the Lord Chancellor ’’. Now 

7 preserved in the Science Museum, 

South Kensingten, it was officially 

, tested in 1918 and’ found to possess 

a quite extraordinary degree of 





History has measured — 


his genius with accuracy.... 


HONOURED NAME IN ENGINEERING HISTORY 


The Maudsiay Motor Co. Ltd., Castle Maudslay, Warwickshire, is a member of the Group of Companies controlled by 
Associated Commercial V chicles Lid., of which the Selling Organisation is 


accuracy considering the date of its construction. 
Maudslay knew that without the machine real 
accuracy was impossible ... but he also knew 
that fine machines were useless without fine 
craftsmanship.’ Were he alive today he would 
have thrilled to see the combination of both in 
the modern Maudslay plant in Warwickshire 
which bears his name: and the engineering 
precision and finish of the heavy. commercial 
vehicles produced there would satisfy even his 
meticulous standards. 


MAUDSLAY 
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SCIENCE AND 
EVERYDAY THINGS 






You go to work 


to earn the money to buy the food to give you the strength to go to work 


to earn the money . . . and so on and so on: Some people would call 





that a Cycle of Energy. ; 
There’s another Cycle of Energy in the various forms of transport that take 
people to work. Think of it this way. Coal is set on fire to raise the steam 
to drive the turbines that make the electricity that works the motors that 
make the train go—all energy in one form or another. The energy of heat, 
the energy of movement, the energy of electricity . . . 

But where do A.E.I. come in? They come in everywhere. 

A.E.I. make mining equipment and turbo-generators; the transformers and 


cables that.carry the current; the electric locomotives that use it up . . . . 


AE | Associated Electrical Industries 


You have met the family:— The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 

Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. The Edison Swan Electric Co, Ltd. 

Ferguson Pailin Ltd. International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. Sunvic Controls Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. Newton Victor Ltd. Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
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been the complaint of Irish economists that the Irish farmer 
in the past did not take full advantage of his proximity to 
the British market ; the farmer now replies that he has been 
discouraged by the unattractive prices offered by the Ministry 
of Food. The American investigation before the passage 
of the Marshall Aid Bill suggested that the best contribution 
that Ireland could make to European recovery would be 
increased food shipments to Britain. This advice was 
followed ; a high proportion of Ireland’s ECA dollars went 
in purchases of wheat and maize, designed to increase’ the 
traditional exports of livestock products. In the last eighteen 
months, British prices for bacon, eggs and poultry are said 
to have been pitched lower than the cost of feeding-stuffs 
and to have checked the export revival. Anglo-Irish trade 
is further complicated by the fact that a dollar-earning trade 
in Irish meat has sprung up. And, our correspondent 
concludes, failure to deliver all ‘the promised British coal 
has led Ireland to spend more dollars in the United 
States. Recriminations need not, however, obscure the 
common interest in the future of sterling. 


. * * 


Federation Timetable 


The Government’s statement: this week about its talks 
with Sir Godfrey Huggins, on the federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, was noncommittal. So far, almost all dis- 
cussion on the subject has centred on the Africans’ attitude 
to the idea. Their rooted objection to any form of closer 
association has tended to overshadow criticisms of the form 
of closer association proposed by the London conference of 
officials last March. In the recent talks, in which the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland also took 
part, these criticisms were voiced; and as a result the 
governments of the three territories have been asked to 
inform the United Kingdom Government and each other of 
any changes they consider desirable in the officials’ scheme. 


These proposed changes have to be put forward by 
March Ist. The next step will then be the holding in 
London of the full conference that was adjourned at Victoria 
Falls last September. It was originally intended that this 
full conferetice should be resumed in July, but it is now 
proposed to hold it towards the end of April—a sign perhaps 
of the Government’s wish to obtain an early decision. The 
April conference will consider the changes proposed in the 
original scheme and formulate what is called a final draft 
scheme of federation, This will then be published as a 
White Paper, and the four governments will afterwards 
decide whether or not to accept it. 


The statement does not say whether the Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies and Commonwealth Relations agreed 
in principle to Sir Godfrey Huggins’s objection to the pro- 
posed Minister for Native Affairs in the federal cabinet, nor 
whether they insisted that an equivalent safeguard of African 
interests should be substituted. Nor does it say who will 
attend the London conference or how the Africans will be 
represented. Nor does it give any indication of what will 
happen if, say, the Southern Rhodesian Government agrees 
to the final draft scheme and the protectorate governments 
object to it. It is equally silent on what will happen if all 
the governments agree to the scheme in the face of con- 
tinued African hostility to it. It is to be hoped that before 
April the whole affair will be debated in Parliament and the 
Government asked to make its attitude clearer. 


* * * 


Church and State we: 


The report of a commission of the Church Assembly* 
tackles anew the thorny question of the right relationship 





* Church and State. Church Information Board. 2s. 6d. 
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between the Church of England and the State. The extreme 
remedy of disestablishment, as a means of freeing the practices 
and worship of the Church from lay control, is firmly rejected. 
It would be a grave injury to each partner ; it would be taken 
as an overt sign that the nation had cut adrift from the 
Christian faith, and it might not (probably in practice it 
would not) result in greater freedom of worship. Resentment 
in the Church at Parliament's brusque rejection of the revised 
prayerbook in 1927 amd 1928 does not prevent the com- 
mission from recognising the important role of Parliament 
in maintaining the Church on a broad basis of worship ; and 
it points out that 3 


However anomalous it may be, parliamentary control has 
in fact operated to prevent each successive schoo] of thought 
in the Church first from being itself extinguished and later 
from dominating others. 


Establishment has indeed given to the Church some of its 
distinctive qualities and has kept it from the narrowness as 
well as perhaps from the fervour of sectarianism. Dis- 
establishment might well destroy its essential character. 
Nevertheless, majority opinion in the Church, mindful of 
the humiliations suffered over the revision of the prayerbook, 
is anxious to secure for it a greater autonomy in spiritual 
matters, The commission’s proposals for achieving this are 
more modest than many that have been made. It has three 
main suggestions. The most important is that a two-thirds 
majority of each -house of the-Church Assembly should be 
sufficient sanction for experimental deviations from the 
authorised form.of worship. It is assumed—probably rightly 
—that Parliament, which would still retain ultimate control, 
would not withhold its approval from innovations which won 
general approval in the Ohurch over a period of years. 


It is also suggested that the Crown’s appointment of 
bishops should be hedged with various new safeguards, 
although it is admitted that the present system works excel- 
lently in practice and produces men quite as pious and able 
as could any alternative devices. Finally, it is proposed that 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council should be 
replaced as the highest court for ecclesiastical causes by a 
new body comprising the two Archbishops and two nominees 
of the Lord Chancellor who are communicants of the 
Church. These modest and cautious proposals deserve early 
consideration as a way of meeting the Church’s legitimate 
requirements. 


* * * 


Inflation in Eastern Europe 


The annual report of the Economic Commission for 
Europe includes an attempt to assess, with the scanty infor- 
mation available, the extent to which the Communist satellites 
in Eastern Europe have become the victims of inflation. For 
some time Communist officials have plainly been as worried 
about inflation as their opposite numbers in the west. The 
extremely rigid and comprehensive controls that they are 
able to operate should to some extent put them in a better 
position to deal with it ; but their freedom of manceuvre in 
the field of national policy is very limited. Their first 
duty is to carry out the ambitious s of industrial expan- 
sion and rearmament imposed on by the Russians, and 
by their imitation of Soviet methods. However carefully dis- 
tributed and organised, too-rapid industrialisation is almost 
bound to have temporary inflationary consequences, if on 
because. of the difficulty of providing sufficient foodstuffs 
and consumer goods to meet the needs of the rapidly increas- 
ing industrial: workers. 

The aid from the Soviet Union—‘ Molotov aid ”—which 


might have —" overcome this difficulty has not been 


~ ae have been made worse by the 
failure of the regimes to win the confidence of the peasants 
ee ee The scale of rearma~ 
ment is shown in two: : Hungary’s budget for 1951 
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called for an increase in defence expenditure equivalent to 
3 per cent of the national output in 1950; and in Poland 
there has been an increase which is “ probably comparable ” 
to that in Hungary. 


The conclusions reached in the Commission’s report con- 
firm that the Communist leaders are not able to control the 
inflationary pressures for which their own policies are largely 
responsible. Both wages and prices have been steadily rising 
throughout the area and the former have not kept pace with 
the latter. The average real earnings of industrial workers 
have ceftainly fallen. In Hungary, for example, between the 
spring of 1950 and the end of 1951 average wages increased 
by 28 per cent ; but prices of sugar, vegetable oil, pork lard 
and milk almost doubled, and those of bread, butter and beef 
almost tripled. Food consumption, which absorbs at least 
one-half of personal expenditure, has been kept down by 
inadequate supplies, Judging from the production figures, 
there seems to have been in most countries increased supplies 
of some types of consumer goods, particularly textiles and 
shoes ; and the report estimates that the total volume of 
personal consumption in eastern Europe in 1951 increased 
by up to five per cent. But because of the migration to 
industrial areas of country people, whose standard of living 
is well below the average, the average standard of living of 
industrial workers has declined. 


Perén’s Promises and Problems 


In a speech last week General Perén declared that 
Argentina’s internal position had never been better. This 
claim is likely to obtain no more credence abroad than his 
assertion some months ago that the country possessed sixty 
million cattle. Two years of drought and eight years of mis- 
directed effort have reduced Argentina, once a major partici- 
pant in world trade, to the painful position of a. country 
which must export or die but which has very little to export. 
The virtual disappearance of the country’s formerly huge 
surpluses of wheat, maize and beef is largely due to the 
government’s ruthless exploitation of the farmer -for the 
benefit of its grandiose plans for industrialisation and of the 


industrial worker, the pampered child of Peronismo, Until © 


recent months the rapid deterioration of Argentine agricul- 
ture has been hidden from the mass of the urban population 
by the holding down of food prices and the forcing up of 
wages. Both these policies have now, however, reached their 
inevitable conclusion. The hard-pressed farmer has cut his 
losses by raising less cattle and less grain, and the inflationary 


spiral encouraged by swollen pay-rolls is threatening to get 
out of control altogether. 


The President, fresh from his successful disciplining of a 
restive army, thus confronts a new and more serious problem. 
The workers themselves, his main source of political strength, 
are unlikely to accept austerity quietly. Accustomed to 
plentiful food and even more plentiful promises of greater 
things to come, their reaction to meatless days, shortages of 
other foods, and the scarcity of imported goods which must 
inevitably follow the collapse of Argentine exports, is only 
too easily predictable. General Perén’s action in releasing 
from prison the Socialist leaders whom he so recently jailed, 
and in holding conferences with the leaders of other oppo- 
sition parties—a striking departure from his usual practice 
—suggests that he himself is beginning to doubt the loyalty 
of his “ shirtless” supporters. He can hardly expect the 
men whom he has imprisoned and harried to join with him 
in appealing to the urban masses for forbearance ; but he 
may regard them as a counterweight to the leaders of his 
own state-controlled labour federation, who are no longer 
as pliable as they were. However, no such manoeuvres can 
avert an explosion if the President keeps up the pretence 
that all is well much longer. 
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Shorter Notes 


During the year ended September 30, 1951, 28 per cent 
of the first feature films shown in British cinemas were 
British, compared with 30.4 per cent in 1949-50. Since the 
“ quota” exhibitors were required to show 30 per cent last 
year, against 40 per cent the year before, this smaller per- 
centage of British films nevertheless resulted in only 18 per 
centof exhibitors failing to fulfil their quota, compared with 
55 per cent in 1949-50. The quota for supporting features 
was not reduced from the 1949-50 level of 25 per cent ; in 
fact, 22 per cent of the supporting films shown were British, 
and 48 per cent of exhibitors failed to fulfil their quota. The 
general improvement, therefore, does not reflect any increase 
in the number of acceptable British films available ; it merely 
means that the quota set was more realistic. 


* 


Price control on cakes and buns, soap, semolina, cocoa and 
drinking chocolate ended this week ; and control over the 
prices of unsweetened biscuits is to go shortly. In making 
this announcement, the Minister of Food said that these 
changes were in line with the policy of removing price control 
where it was no longer necessary. Prices of sweetened biscuits, 
however, remain under control. 











Pretty Songs 
The Young Singer’s Book of Songs. 


Formby. Longmans, Paternoster Row. 


By the Rev. H. 


To Mr Formby are owing the thanks of all juvenile 
songsters and songstresses, for his little book of pretty 
songs, which are adapted to the voices and the compre- 
hension of the youngest child. ‘We remember the sad 
want of some such happily-carried-out idea which 
existed in our own childhood, when—because no kind 
Mr Formby, or other equally philanthropic individual, 
ha@ arrived at the conviction that children might and 
should learn to sing—the little creatures were condemned 
to use only the poor fingers to make music, by thumping 
on mamma’s piano, or to exert their poor little voices to 
a lamentable pitch in endeavouring to imitate mamma or 
sister in singing Italian bravuras or English songs, equally 
unfit for the voices of childhood. Mr Formby has set 
an example ; he has catered wisely and well for the taste 
of his little friends ; at least, those mustindeed be more 
difficult to please than children usually are who do not 
find amongst the sixty songs we have in this little volume 
many with which to be pleased and amused. We have 
old tunes of various countries in their simplest forms, 
and to these are adapted words by many composers, some 
new, or nearly so, others older and well known. 
Amongst the latter we have Goldsmith’s “Elegy on the 
Death of a Mad Dog” to the favourite old air of 
“Barbara Allen,” Campbell’s “Irish Harper and His 
Dog” set to an Irish tune, Burnes’ “ John Barleycorn ” 
to an old ballad air, and several very pretty poems by 
Mary Howitt and Mr Formby all set to melodies chosen 
from amongst the simplest of various countries. The old 
English song, “ The Beggar Girl,” is preserved—and could 
either music or word, be prettier ?—in its original shape ; 
and, for the conclusion, we have appropriately enough, 
“God Save the Queen.” We much admire Mr Formby’s 
attempt to maxe Young England more musical than it 
has hitherto been ; we wish him success in his first effort, 
which we hépe he will speedily follow up by others of a 


similar nature, and, by his energy, inspire others to follow 
in his footsteps. 


The Economist 


February 7, 1852 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Price of Labour 


Sir—I entirely agree with the prin- 
ciple of the payroll tax, and, in view of 
your anticipated “rows with the shop 
stewards,” let me hasten to add that I 
have had five years’ experience as a shop 
steward in the motor industry. 


However, I must disagree with your 
method of application, The object of 
the tax, as I see it, is to effect the trans- 
fer of labour from an overmanned to an 
undermanned industry. But the point 
you have apparently missed is what kind 
of labour is to be transferred. In my 
opinion, the labour to be transferred 
should (1) have an expectation of work- 
ing life long enough to justify the expense 
involved in retraining in another. in- 
dustry ; (2) be sufficiently free from 
domestic zesponsibilities for the transfer, 
not only to another plant but to another 
district, to be effected without incurring 
the expense of lodging allowance or 
furniture removal. 


Now if the tax is levied indiscrimin- 
ately on every employee every week, it 
would only produce the opposite effect. 
The management would only “cull the 
old birds ” and retain the young. Even 
worse, if the choice were between a local 
worker and another lodging in the dis- 
trict, in their own interest the manage- 
ment would tend to dismiss the local 
man—knowing he would still be avail- 
able if and when required. If the lodger 
were laid off he would most likely move 
out of the district. Consequently the 
employer would have one string less 
to his bow—or would it be more 
appropriate to say that his supply of 
labour was diminishing? The result 
would be a difficult problem for the 
local labour exchange. 


Suppose the workers were divided 
into two classes—mobile and immobile. 
The tax could then be applied more 
heavily on the former than on the latter. 
This would tend to counteract the 
natural desire to pass the buck and 
would produce a more suitable transfer 
list. 


In conclusion I would like to draw 


your attention to the “rows with the 
shop stewards.” If I have interpreted 
your remark correctly, it appears that 
you are incapable of distinguishing 
between‘a shop steward and a trouble 
maker, The shop steward has an un- 
pleasant, thankless and unpaid job. In 
the event of a strike he is the “ Billy 
Muggins what holds the baby” and_no 
one realises that better than the shop 
steward himself.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford W. H. Lowe 


The Sterling Crisis 


Sir—I wonder if Mr R. G. Hawtrey 
is not being too pessimistic in your issue 
of January 26th in fearing that the rise 
in Bank rate two months ago was only 
a gesture and that the restriction of 
advances promised by the bankers will 
amount to no more. I cannot help 


drawing attention to Mr Hawtrey’s own 
comment (in his book “ Currency and 
Credit”) regarding the rise in Bank 
rate in April, 1920, which brought the 
last postwar boom to an end. 


The effect of a movement of the Bank 
Rate is largely psychological. It is re- 
quired to offset, not the profits that 
traders have been making but the profits 
that they expect to make in the future. 
If they can be brought to moderate their 
expectations, a comparatively low rate 
will be a deterrent. 

Even under a system of planning and 
controls, there must be a very large 
volume of private business which is 
undertaken because market conditions 
make it profitable. During a prolonged 
process of inflation, this must include a 
considerable amount of marginal enter- 
prise which would not pay its way if 
selling prices were not constantly in- 
creasing. Provided, therefore, a serious 
belief were to be developed that the 
action of the Government and banks 
would stop the flow of excess purchasing 
power, even if only for a-few months, 
there might be some hesitation on the 
part of business men to continue the less 
efficient part of their operations. Accord- 
ingly, a reduction in bank loans might 
take place, not so much because the 
banks were refusing credit for less 
essential purposes, as because of a reluc- 
tance-on the part of some of their cus- 
tomers to undertake further business on 
borrowed money until they were more 
sure of market conditions. This might 
well lead to a genuine reduction in the 
volume of bank deposits and the defla- 
tionary effect would”be reinforced by a 
decline in the velocity of circulation of 
the remaining supply of money.—Yours 
faithfully, H. Houston 

Sutton Coldfield 


Ceylon and Britain 


Sir—In your issue of January 19th 
your special correspondent says that 
“great. though Ceylonese goodwill to 
Britain is, it is not always helped by the 
behaviour of the British on the spot” 
who “have trodden upon every Ceylonese 
corn.” This has aroused considerable 
resentment among the “local mercantile 
community,” whose task in maintaining 
United Kingdom business and looking 
after its capital assets in this country is 
by no’means an easy one: it is largely 
a matter of goodwill, of which there is 
plenty on both sides. This task, how- 
ever, is liable to be rendered more diffi- 
cult by remarks like those made by your 
correspondent, based apparently on 
casual gossip of an ill-natured type heard 
during a flying visit. It could be readily 
understood if it appeared in one of the 
daily papers which wanted a news item, 
but when it is found in a journal like 
yours, it is apt to cause ill will. 

There are many of the mercantile 
community who do their very best to 
avoid treading on any Ceylonese corns, 
and it is an interesting fact that the 
majority of Ceylonese who seek mercan- 


tile employment greatty prefer it to be 
with a “ Buropean firm,” or, in the casé 
of planting, employment on a European- 
owned estate. I may remark that the 
Ceylonese are a sensitive race—I myself 
have lived here for thirty years and am 
well aware that they respond quickly and 
generously to polite treatment; this, I 
may add, they usually get. I am sure 
that many of them would resent the 
article in your paper just as keenly as. do 
the Europeans. 


It is naturally difficult for a community 
which has inevitably regarded itself as 
part of the “ruling race ” for a century 
and a half to accustom itself to new 
conditions. But its members have on 
the whole done it with success, and I 
can state confidently that the relations 
subsisting between the Europeans m 
Ceylon and the Ceylonese have 
markedly improved in the four years 
since the grant of independence. The 
tendency in this country is and always 
has been towards segregation into racial 
communities, and long standing habits 
are by no means easy to break. - But 
many of us, both Ceylonese and Euro- 
peans, have for a long time been striving 
our utmost to break down these 
barriers.—Yours faithfully, 

« S. A. PAKEMAN 

House of Representatives, 

Colombo 


Castings or Sheet Steel? 


Sir,—In your issue of February 2nd, 
a question is raised whether sufficient 
enamelling capacity exists to treat steel 
replacing cast iron. As one example, 
and there must be many, more than 
50,000 tons of iron castings are used 
yearly in gas and electric cookers. These 
castings are vitreous enamelled. The 
same enamelling furnaces would use less 
fuel in enamelling sheet steel. because 
only a quarter of the weight of metal 
would have to be raised to enamelling 
temperature. To replace §0,000 tons of 
castings in cookers would need about 
12,500 tons of sheet and tube—setting 
free some 112,500 tons of materials and 
75,000 tons of coal for use in steelworks 
idle for lack of them, to make available 
some 35,000 tons or more of extra steel 
additional to that used in replacement. 
This multiplies resources. 


Technical difficulties can be overcome 
—given a lead. Thousands of cookers 
without any cast iron already give satis- 
faction both to testing authorities and 
housewives. These cookers weigh 100 lb. 
each, against 180 lb> to 260 Ib. each for 
€omparable ones using varying amounts 
of iron castings. They are considered 
sufficiently durable. 


There ate two million out of date 
“black” (not enamelled) gas~ cookers 
now burning gas equivalent to 700,000 
tons a year of coal more than modern 
cookers would use, and representing more 
than 200,000 tons of ferrous scrap.— 
Yours faithfully, T. B. V. Hist. 

London, W.1 
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Books and Publications. 


Belief and® Fact-in Foreign Policy 


American Diplomacy, 1900-19§0. 
pages, 12s, 6d, 

Since this book was published in the 
United States its author, the most 
scholarly and perceptive product of the 
American Foreign Service for many 
years, has been appointed Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, in which, or around 
whose walls, he has spent most of his 
professional life. He is accepted as his 
country’s greatest expert on modern 
Russia, and the two essays on which his 
public reputation rests (which first 
appeared in Foreign Affairs) are re- 
printed here after the six lectures, 
delivered at the University of Chicago 
last spring, from which the book gets 
its misleadingly inclusive title. 


Aithough it is a short book, “American 
Diplomacy 1900-1950” constitutes the 
coliected public writings of Mr Kennan, 
most of whose life has naturally been 
spent producing confidential reports. 
But it would be a mistake to accept it, 
as so many American reviewers did, as 
his collected thinking. The lectures were 
clearly designed to provoke thought and 
to encourage the young to question all 
lazy beliefs about the immaculate purity 
of the motive$ behind American foreign 
policy. In doing this, Mr Kennan did 
not, as his title suggests, make a thorough 
survey ; he only took a few of the more 
persistent myths, like that of the “Open 
Door” policy in China, and devastated 
them with a salvo of facts. 


Mr Kennan begins by asking the 
questions how a country which in 1900 
had a sense of security “such as no 
people had ever had since the days of 
the Roman Empire” and which “had 
no thought that its prosperity and way 
of life could be in any way threatened 
by the outside world” had arrived by 
1950 at a point “where it seemed to be 
able to think of little else but danger ” 
and to be dominated by a “sense of 
insecurity greater than that of many of 
the peoples of Western Europe,” who are 
so much closer to the source of the 
danger. He concludes that 


there has been in the past a very 
significant gap between challenge and 
response in our conduct of foreign 
palicy; that this gap still exists; and 
that, whereas fifty years ago it was not 
very dangerous to us, today it puts us 
in grave peril. 


The most serious fault he finds in the 
formulation of American foreign. policy 
is what he calls “the legalistic- 
moralistic approach to international 
problems.” The American mind, “he 
thinks, finds it “ implausible that people 
should have positive aspirations, and 
ones that they regard as legitimate, 
more important to them than the peace- 
fulness and orderliness of international 
life.” It assumes that “the things for 
which other peoples in this world are 
apt to contend are for the most part 


By George F, Kennan. 


Secker and Warburg. 146 


neither creditable nor important” and 
that the behaviour of nations could, 
therefore, be regulated if only “some 
formal criteria of a juridical nature” 
could be discovered. As he asserts that 
these beliefs ignore most of the facts of 
international life, he has been denounced 
by some indignant reviewers in his own 
coumtry as an advocate of such un- 
American devices as “ balance of power ” 
and “ power politics.” 


These brilliant lectures are the first 
fruit of Mr Kennan’s sabbatical leave at 
the Princeton Institute for Advanced 
Study. They prove the wisdom of 
planting him in New Jersey with time to 
think ; they also suggest that it was not 
advisable to dig him up again so soon 
to waste his time delivering notes to the 
Kremlin. The intellectual scars which 
any disinterested public servant who 
tries to make policy in the State Depart- 
ment inevitably collects may_have not 
yet had time to heal. He still seems to 
take too gloomy a view of the possi- 
bility of conducting a reasonable foreign 
policy in a democracy of the American 
variety—though it must be admitted 
that the evidence at the moment is pre- 
ponderantly on his side. He finds it 
“hard to see how we can live up to 
responsibility as a great power” unless 
there is some constitutional reform 
“which would give us a parliamentary 
system more nearly like that which 
exists in England.” Admitting the im- 
possibility of such a reform, he is driven 
back on his. mistrust of the legalistic- 
moralistic approach. 


What no American reviewer seems to 
have noticed is that, in exaggerating this 
part of his argument, Mr Kennan may 
have been unconsciously explaining, and 
excusing, his own decision to take the 
unusual course of asking for a long 


holiday from his official career. He was. 


Director of the Planning Staff of the 
State Department when a lawyer and 
moralist became Secretary of State; 
eighteen months later he had left the 
Department. There could hardly be 
much agreement between a man who 
can write that the United States should 
“have the modesty to admit that our 
own national interest is all that we are 
really capable of knowing and under- 
standing” and one who can tell the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that “as early as 1943, in the midst of 
war, the United Statés Government 
began its planning for the occupation of 


Japan, an occupation based not on 


retribution, but on altruistic prin- 
ciples... .”. Mr Acheson’s words un- 
doubtedly describe what the American 
Sar kashacy tive cages area 

*s have, aps, a ter 
fing Of truth. His bock 4s eat ienpureare 
contribution to the education of future 
American diplomats. 


Garden Suburb in 
‘Downing Street 


The Prime Minister’s Secretariat, 1916- 
1920, By Sir Joseph Davies, R, H. Johns, 
Newport, Mon. 199 pages. 128. 6d. 


Lloyd George’s “ garden suburb,” the 
collection of unofficial (and unpaid) 
expert advisers established in hutments 
in the garden of 10 Downing Street, is 
constantly mentioned in books dealing 
with the period and generally with 
disapproval. The garden suburb was a 
device whereby L.G. made his own short 
cuts to information and action, often 
leaving the ministers constitutionally 
responsible for the problems in question 
uninformed, resentful or even aghast. It 
was the rivalry between the Foreign 
Office and L.G.’s own little foreign office 
in the garden which led directly to the 
downfall of the Coalition Government 
in 1922. Yet the experts in the garden 
suburb were admirable men, witha 
Warden of All Souls as their chief, and 
an account from the inside of what the 
garden suburb actually was and did 
would be a useful addition to historical 
knowledge. 

In spite of its title and the fact that 
its author was in a sense the original 
member round whom the suburb grew 
up, this little book makes no attempt to 
supply such a record. Sir Joseph 
Davies is now a man of eighty-six, and 
he has had the happy idea of publishing 
items from a diary which he kept at the 
time, supplemented by letters written to 
his wife and memoranda relevant to his 
official duties. Sir Joseph was by train- 
ing a Statistician, and an expert on the 
coal and transport industries, As a 
Welshman he had contacts with other 
Welshmen who had contacts with Lloyd 
George, and it was natural that he 
should be roped in as a collector of 
current information required on shipping 
and shipbuilding problems. In spite of 
the dates on the title page the book is 
confined to the two years from 
December, 1916, to December, 1918, 
when Sir Joseph was elected Coalition 
Liberal MP for Crewe. 

It is a somewhat scrappy book, but of 
that it would-be churlish to complain. 
Sir Joseph joins the short list: of those 
who, like a Shaw and the sixth 
century monk ssiodorus, have  pro- 
duced books within fifteen years of their 
centenary, ~ 


The Opening of China 
British Trade and the | ing of 

China, 1800-42. By Michael Green- 

berg. Studies in Economic 

History. Cambridge University Press. 238 

pages. 27% = + 5 

The period in Britain’s relations with 
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KLM services to the Orient, you can speed to 
Japan in three days and enjoy comfort first 


and fast all the way: 
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aircraft 
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embassies apart, there was no direct 
relationship between the governments. 
A certain amount of information about 
the China trade is available from the 
East India Company’s own records, but 
although tea by this time provided “the 
whole profit of the Company,” its con- 
tacts with the Chinese form only a 
limited part of the whole trading picture. 
For while the Chinese placed no diffi- 
culties in the way of tea exports, they 
were unwilling to accept goods in ex- 
change except at very unfavourable 
terms, and required payment in silver. 


The East India Company found 
increasing difficulty, especially in the 
years after Pitt’s Commutation Act, in 
obtaining enough specie to ship to 
Canton to pay for the tea bought. 
Although the Chinese had little taste for 
British goods, they were eager to accept 
Indian raw cotton and were avid, despite 
official prohibition, for opium. ¢e 
“ Country Trade,” that is, trade berween 
India and the countries farther east, 
which had grown up under private enter- 
prise and, as far as China was concerned, 
in the teeth of the company’s opposition, 
began now to serve the latter’s interests 
by providing the third link in the multi- 
lateral exchanges between England, 
China and India, The company did not 
itself send large enough quantities of 
Indian merchandise to China to pay for 
its tea purchases. The major import 
desired by the Chinese was, in amy case, 
contraband. Instead, the company ex- 
perimented with a number of financial 
devices to tap the proceeds of Indian 
produce carried to China ‘by private 
Country merchants. 


A study of these devices is not the 
only contribution of Mr Greenberg’s 
work; it also throws light on the 
stratagems reverted to by the Country 
merchants in their trading and smug- 


gling activities and on their relations 


with Chinese merchants, As it is based 
upon the original letters and trading 
documents of an important firm dating 
from these pre-Treaty days, it provides 
much invaluable information not  else- 
where available, for example on the con- 
nections between firms and. upon the 
day-to-day history of their activities. 
The book is an important poupeiteasiont 
to the history of the period. 


Planning in India 
Aspects of Indian 


International 


Economic Development. ° nad, yet. 


Lakdawala, University of Bombay Publica- 
tions, Oxford University Press. 19% pages, 


Rs. 8; 148. 


There is already an enormous litera- 
ture on the planning of economic 
development in India, but the bulk of it 
is mainly descriptive and target-setting. 
It has been recognised that many 
economic problems must arise when the 
projected plans are implemented, but 
these problems have never been gered 
atically discussed and analyséd in 
Indian context. 

Dr Lakdawala has now made a valiant 
effort to fill part of this gap by examin- 
ing methods of drawing up plans and 
policies for India which take account of 
the economic conditions nécessary for 
success. He has eeu confined him- 


- short volume 


‘they are, 


self in the main to analysis, and does not 
attempt either to relate his conclusions 
to the specific plans which at present 
hold the field in India, or to combine 
them with the construction of a blue- 
print of actual projects or the determina- 
tion of. priorities. 

What Dr Lakdawala does is to con- 
sider seriatim (i) the possible pace of 
economic development in India, judged 
by the past experience of other countries ; 
(ii) the economic need to secure the 
investment of foreign capita] in India, 
and various methods of determining the 
amount of foreign capital required ; (iii) 
the nature of the transfer problem 
involved when interest payments and 
debt repayments become due—here he 
stresses the difficulties that may arise 
without multilateral convertibility ; (iv) 
problems connected with the raising of 
foreign capital, such as the terms on 
which it is provided ; (v) problems con- 
nected with the exchange and exchange- 
tate policies designed to facilitate the 
fulfilment of “ plans” ; (vi) the relative 
merits of various types of trade policies ; 
and (vii) the functions and policies of 
international economic organisations and 
India’s relations with them. 


Dr Lakdawala discusses the problems 
arising under these headings concisely 
and sensibly. He has reviewed in one 
the chief “external” 
aspects of economic planning in India 
in a way that should facilitate the formu- 
lation of realistic plans. The chief 
defects of his book are, first, that some 
of his verbal analyses of economic argu- 
ments are so condensed that they lack 
clarity ; and, secondly, that he throws 
little light on how to procure the 
Papert bases for certain estimates. 


criticism, however, is not directed | 


so much at Dr Lakdawala, as at the raw 
material — the existing records and 
statistics—with which Indian planners 
have to work. 


The Economist’s 
Equipment 


Econometrics. By J. Tinbergen. 
and Unwin, . 258 pages. 36s. 


The purpose of this book is to take 
the reader. round an exhibition of the 
tools available tc the economist who 
Wishes to‘ confront his theories with 
facts, arid a very impressive collection 
Whether it is wise to show 
~ layman a great deal of equipment 

still. undergoing rapid change may be 
doubted, though he is fortunate in 


Allen 


having for his guide someone who is 


, improving and using it. 
A brief introduction setting out the 
relation between economics, mathe- 


matics and statistics, of which the joint 


product is econometrics, is followed by 
a section dealing with the mathematical 
formulation of economic theories. Next 


a number of statistical methods and- > 
——, for testing are shown. » The - 


is seen im action in the 
baiiooelins section where results are listed. 
He is seen analysing consumption 
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investigating the reactions of business 
and of finance, and testing theories of 
various types of cycles. ‘The present 
translation of the Dutch original (pub- 
lished in 1949) has been enlarged by a 
chapter on the value of measurement for 
policy decisions and by three reprints 
of articles published in English between 
1938 and 1949. 


It is difficult to decide what type of 
reader has been aimed at. Technically 
the discussion ranges from probability 
in terms of coin tossing to bunch maps, 
but obviously neither a set of recipes nor 
a detailed mathematical exposition was - 
intended. At the same time, no student 
innocent of mathematics will penetrate 
very far ; one would hesitate to recom- 
mend the book as collateral reading to 
an introductory course in view of the 
price-and because it is likely to cause 
confusion and despondency. It will im- 
press students more with the difficulty 
of the subject than with the need for a 
more sophisticated approach to economic 
measurement. The specialist, however, 
will be grateful for the large number of 
referencés to continental publications 
and a useful enumeration of methods 
not to be found in books or the better- 
known journals. A number of caveats 
may help him to avoid some less obvious 
pitfalls. The translation is on the whole 
adequate, except for a few minor 
blemishes (“ psychic relations,” “ price- 
fixation”). The mathematical notation 
and symbolism, on the other hand, are 
occasionally unduly complicated and 
might have been brought more into line 
with English conventions. 


gedd 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Saving Spree 


Washington, D.C. 


e< VERY critical part of our defence job this year,” 

i the President said in his message to Congress on 
the State of the Union “is to keep down inflation” and, 
a week later, in his Economic Report, he called the economic 
situation “ precarious.” His warnings have been echoed up 
and down the Administration. Mr Charles Wilson, who 
is in no danger of being called a New Dealer, a Fair Dealer 
or any other kind of believer in government for government’s 
sake, has said that he is more worried about inflation 
than he is about meeting any production goals; and Mr 
Lovett, the Secretary of Defence, who is equally uncon- 
taminated in Republican minds, has more than once expressed 
apprehension about what may happen in the spring. 

None of this is likely to have any effect on Congress 
in an election year. That 


account. Institutional saving has become such a large, and 
predictable, proportion of the whole that it has been possible 
to ignore the individual’s whims when estimating the future. 
Now, however, the mood of the public has become all- 
important. There was an increase in the rate of saving 
from an average of 5 per cent or less of disposable personal 
incomes to around 10 per cent in the last three quarters 
of 1951. And nobody can foresee how long this will go on. 
This increase, according to the Annual Economic Review 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, reflected some tempo- 
rary factors—among them “a reaction to previous buying 
sprees, to higher prices and to credit tightening.” 


The chief buying spree was that which took place between 
the outbreak of the Korean war and February, 1951, but 
it was the culmination of a long period during which the 
savings accumulated be- 
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steadily drained away. 

The Council of Economic 

Advisers suggest that 
it is not unlikely that 
many American families, 
who during the war had 
their first opportunity to 
build up some reserves, 
have become more 
“saving conscious.” 
Having satisfied urgent 
demands for many con- 
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of serious pressure for further controls from the consumer, 
who is the voter, to offset the pressure of the producer, who 
is the provider of campaign funds. 

The Administration’s case has not been made any easier 
by the failure of prices to start moving up again as quickly 
as its prophets had predicted. The result has been that 
the Congress has been able, with statistical evidence to 
support its contention, to assert that the President has been 
crying “Wolf! Wolf!” And some more objective 
observers who thought, as long ago as last summer, that 
the wolf was just around the corner, are now beginning 
to wonder whether, like Mr Hoover’s prosperity, he may 
not stay there. 

The imponderable in this situation has been the consumer 
himself and what Mr Truman called his “ extraordinarily 
high level of personal saving.” It is a long time since 
economists have had to take personal saving into serious 


will go on until the level of pre-Korean reserves has been 
reached—and this should have happened by March—or until 
reserves are back at the 1945 level, or whether saving has 
become a habit which is only abandoned temporarily at 
moments when there is a prospective shortage of goods. 


Higher prices certainly contributed to the sudden end of 
the buying spree a year ago. The retail price index rose 
from 170.2 to 183.8 between June 15, 1950, and February, 
1951, and the wholesale indextrose even more sharply, from 
157-3 to 183.6. But, since then, the rise in consumers’ prices 
has been little more than five points and wholesale prices 
have even fallen to 177.2. But the very stability of prices 
at the moment carries its own dangers. Most wage ,agree- 
ments are now tied, either tightly or loosely, to the cost 
of living and most wages have had time, in the last year, 
to catch up with increased prices. The public has, therefore, 
more money in its pockets than it did then and the level 
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of prices, which seemed so staggering when it was first 
reached, has now become, if not contemptible, at least 
familiar, and therefore less of a deterrent to spending. 


The present stability will, for these reasons, be maintained 
only as long as the comsumer goes on saving. Certainly 
there is nothing in the movement of wholesale prices to 
suggest that retail prices ought to start going up in the near 
future. But, though there is no shortage of goods at the 
moment, and, indeed, many manufacturers are probably 
happy to be able to put the blame for their reduced sales 
on the difficulty of getting raw materials, rather than on 
the fall in demand, the position could change overnight. 
The allocation of many important materials—copper and 
aluminium, in particular—to non-essential uses is now, by 
pre-Korean standards, very small and shortages: would appear 
very quickly after another spell of buying began. The real 
gap which already exists between supply and potential 
demand would become apparent and prices, with more than 
the hysteria of the public to impel them upwards this time, 
could easily get out of hand. 


* 


The third of the temporary factors mentioned by the 
CEA—credit tightening—was probably the most effective 
of all last spring, But the council has its doubts whether 
such measures as the unpegging of government bond prices 
and controls on housing and consumer cfedit (which were 
later weakened by Congressional action) will continue to 
be of much use, unless they are adjusted to differences 
between the situation in 1951 and that likely in the future. 

One of the Ecoriomic Advisers, Mr John D. Clark, wrote 
a separate note in the Economic Review, pointing out that 

the advance in short-term rates in August, 1950, was followed 

by the greatest expansion of business loans in our history 

{whiie] the increase in long-term rates in March, 1951, coming 

after the price freeze in January had taken the steam out of 

boiling markets and when a seasonal contraction of business 
borrowing was due, had no effect on new business investment. 

. . . To complete the topsy-turvy picture, the more rapid 

the growth in money supply creating “ more dollars chasing 

more goods,” the quieter becaine the consumers’ markets. 


Mr Clark concludes that, in the kind of economy and institu- 
tions, the country now has, monetary policy cannot 
be used successfully to stabilise the economy. The only 
effect of increases in the basic commercial interest rate, which 
were “hailed as a valuable contribution to economic 
stability,” was to enable the banks to increase their earnings 
by one-third while “all other business men are criticised 
when they exploit a situation by raising their prices by a 
smaller percentage.” 

All three of the Economic Advisers agree, however, that 
there are two ways in which monetary policy can help— 
the Treasury must borrow new funds so far as possible from 
non-bank sources and the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System must be given additional authouey over 
reserve requirements, ‘“ Higher reserve requirements,” they 
consider, “ may be a suitable means of curbing bank lending.” 
But, because. nobody expects any action from ,Congress 
which will give additional powers to anybody, some consola- 
tion is taken from the fact that “there are grounds for 
anticipating a continued high saving rate.” “It would be 


unwarranted,” the council hastens to explain, however, “ to 
base economic policy on the expectancy that so high a rate as 
the recent rate or an even higher rate can be maintained.” 
However’ unwarranted it may be, the Administration will 
probably have to base, if not its policy, at least its hopes, 
on the unpredictable consumer and pray that his present 
preference for saving will continue. 





Eyes on Illinois 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE MIDDLE WEST] 


OFFICIALLY, Mr Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic Governor 
of Illinois, is a candidate for nothing except another term 
at Springfield, the state capital. But his recent cordial 
reception at the White House, and the mystery about 
Mr Truman’s own intentions, have made him widely 
discussed as a possible Democratic candidate. Mr Stevenson 
has been a first-rate governor and he possesses solid qualities 
that might make him a first-rate President. How strong 
he would be as a candidate, especially if General Eisenhower 
were the Republican nominee, is more doubtful. Unlike 
Senator Kefauver, who is already running hard for the 
nomination, he has not enjoyed the advantages of a nation- 
wide television audience. Two aspects of his personal 
background will be regarded by some politicians as positive 
handicaps—the deposition which he filed testifying to the 
good character, as he knew it, of Mr Alger Hiss ;. and the 
fact that his wife divorced him after he became governor. 


On the other hand, there is some evidence that Governor 
Stevenson possesses a new sort of political strength which 
defies the orthodox rules of the game. As they look for a 
vote-getter, the Democrats cannot forget that Governor 
Stevenson was elected in 1948 by 564,000 votes—the largest 
margin ever given a governor in Hlinois—while Mr Truman 
was carrying the state by only 33,000. It seems probable 
that, without Mr Stevenson’s great personal strength, 


Mr Truman would have lost Illinois and with it, perhaps, 
the election. 


Governor Stevenson, unlike Senator Kefauver, wears no 
coonskin cap and makes no other concession to the presumed 
prejudices of the masses. Mature and urbane himself, he 
insists On treating the voters as adults. He speaks with a 
cultivated Princeton-State Department accent, dresses like 
a conservative city lawyer, and declines to indulge in the 
political “ corn” which is supposed to get votes. He first 
came into prominence for taking an internationalist stand 
before the war in Chicago, the capital of the America Firsters. 
Following his war service as special assistant to Mr Frank 
Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, Mr Stevenson enriched his 
administrative experience by heading the first economic 
mission to Italy, and worked with Mr Archibald McLeish 
and Mr Alger Hiss on preparations for the United Nations 
conference. At San Francisco he acted as the American 
delegation’s adviser and press officer, and served as delegate 
or alternate at later United Nations sessions. 


x 


Three years as governor have sharpened Mr Stevenson’s 
administrative talents and given him experience in political 
leadership. He has had to manage a Republican or half- 
Republican legislature during two rough and tumble sessions, 
He has not secured his whole programme, but he has 
obtained a surprisingly large part of it. He knows when to 
compromise, and when to stand fast. Early in his admini- 
stration a group of Chicago legislators who had connections 
with organised crime presented: him with a difficult choice, 
He had campaigned vigorously for a constitutional con- 
vention to modernise the Illinois constitution, in which no 
significant reforms had been made since 1870; it still 
prevents a state income tax from being adopted. The 
Chicago group undertook to defeat another of his measures, 
a Bill to strengthen the powers of grand juries in Chicago. 
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At the crucial moment, they offered to pass his resolution 
for a constitutional convention if he would quietly forget 
about the grand juries. The deal could have been made 
without much public notice being taken, and many governors 
would have made it. Mr Stevenson refused, and suffered 
defeat both on the grand jury Bill and on the constitutional 
convention. . 

Essentially a financial conservative who thinks that all 
government costs too much, the governor showed his mettle 
in a brush with the Republican Senate on his first budget. 
He had called for increased expenditures on schools, state 
aid to local governments, and assistance to the aged. To 
find the additional money, he needed legislation to tighten 
sales tax collections. The Senate, following a classic if 
cynical rule of politics, defeated his revenue Bill and then 
proceeded to support his appropriations. Shocked and 
disillusioned, Mr Stevenson found himself waging a fight to 
trim his own budget in order to keep within the revenue 
provided. He succeeded by the margin of a single vote. 


* 


Governor Stevenson has gathered about him a much 
better than average staff, some of them Republicans. He 
has eliminated more than 1,300 superfluous state employees, 
put the state police under civil service, reformed the 
regulation of public utilities and taken it out of politics, 
and improved the state welfare services. Having succeeded 
an unusually negligent Republican administration, he found 
the introduction of simple honesty and efficiency in state 
government a formidable task. He has not succeeded in 
sweeping out every corner, but by comparison with preceding 
administrations Mr Stevenson’s record shines indeed. His 
intelligence and devotion to the public interest have gone 
far to rekindle faith in the state government. 


Nothing has tested the governor so severely as his effort 
to eliminate politically protected gambling. Not by any 
means a fanatical reformer, he nevertheless recognised that 
one reason for his large majority at the polls was the voters’ 
disgust with the corruption of local and state officials by 
organised gambling interests operating for many years in 
violation of the law, After patiently seeking to persuade 
local officials to deal with the problem, he used the state 
police in several of the most badly infested communities. 
Governor Stevenson would much prefer that local govern- 
ments cope with what is essentially a local problem. But 
instead of taking refuge behind this preference, as so many 
state executives do, he acknowledged a state duty to act 
where the local government did not. There were 8,400 
federally registered gambling machines in the state in 1948 ; 
last year they numbered 1,783, most of them in private clubs. 
Only the state police raids, the constant pressure from the 
governor, accounted for the decline of gambling and with 
it the decline in corruption of local officials. 


When the time came for the Democratic organisation to 
pick its local candidates for this year’s election, Mr Stevenson 
used his influence as a party leader to prevent the renomina- 
tion of two prosecutors—in Chicago and the East St Louis 
area—whose law enforcement records had been most 
dubious. 

chosen, but he made it clear that’ he would not accept the 
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nomination of officials with proved bad records. By firmness 
and tact he compelled the machine to throw its two 
prosecutors overboard. That is.a rare achievement in 
American politics, denoting both courage and political skill. 

This record explains why Democratic “politicians are 
looking over Governor Stevenson with more than ordinary 
interest. His friends believe that he is just what the party 
needs, if President Truman decides to retire: a man of 
high principle with the proved ability to win votes in large 
numbers in a crucial state ; a man of broad administrative 
experience, who has been associated with the Administration’s 
basic foreign policy and yet has stood outside the acrimonious 
disputes of recent months; and a governor with a notable 
record in cleaning up scandals similar to those which 
currently plague the Democrats in Washington. Whatever 
liabilities the politicians may assess against him, these are 
certainly assets which cannot be overlooked. 


American Notes 


New Hampshire’s All-Star Cast 


A battle of the giants is to take place in New Hampshire, 
where a fortnight ago it seemed that General Eisenhower, to 
all intents and purposes, would have the ring to himself. The 
top performers of both parties are now entered in the 
primaries, the preliminary elections on March 11th, in which 
members of each party show which candidate they prefer. 
So small a state—it is 44th in population—cannot hope to 
affect the final choice of a President ; that is the prerogative 
of such heavyweights as New York, California and Penn- 
sylvania. But this first popularity contest may decide who 
is to receive ‘top billing in each party. 

New Hampshire Republicans will be able to choose 
between General Eisenhower, Senator Taft and Mr Stassen ; 
Senator Taft, at the last moment, decided that he had little 
to lose by invading a state where the Republican organisation 
is publicly pledged to the General. On the other hand, 
should he do well against such heavy odds—admittedly an 
outside chance—this might deal a mortal blow to the Eisen- 
hower boom. It also gives Senator Taft an excuse for 
challenging Eisenhower supporters to enter their candidate 
in states such as Illinois where the Senator is on safe ground. 
The results in the preference primary bind no one, but they 
may set the tide flowing for the victor and sweep the waverers 
along. — 

New Hampshire moves in a Republican orbit, and the 
chance to show off his tricks in the primary ring is not needed 
by the President, who can secure his re-nomination from the 
convention by other means if he wants it. New Hampshire’s 
submerged Demoorats, therefore,-hardly expected to be 
invited to judge between the President and Senator Kefauver, 
who has hardily challenged Mr Truman. Senator 
Kefauver’s anxiety to exhibit his prowess is natural enough ; 
his zeal for taking the lid off Democratic corruption has made 
him mere popular with the people than with the bosses of 
his own party, and his only chance of running off with the 
nomination is by an impressive show of popular. support. 
Until yy 7 eB seemed that in New Hampshire, as in 
illinois, he would be unopposed in the Democratic primary, 
seit vei comet Mlecant Wik a ing, for the 


changed his mind. One factor was the threat of Truman dele- 
gates to withdraw if he did not run. Another may have been 






the fear that to withdraw would the assumption, 
so dangerous to his political influence, he means to retire. 
Or it may simply have been the i of himself 


deflating Senator Kefauver, who in recent weeks begun 
to look a trifle formidable. : or: 
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Tariffs on the Table 


In the latest budget the work of the Tariff Commission 
is classified as part of the conduct of foreign affairs, instead 
of being included with the promotion of trade and industry, 
but the Senate lost no time in demonstrating that the change 
was wishful thinking on the part of the Administration. 
Ignoring the country’s declared foreign policy of lowering 
tariff barriers and interested only in promoting the trade of 
the twenty American manufacturers of blue cheese, the 
Senate sent back to committee the Bill repealing the so-called 
fats and oils amendment. This amendment, improperly 
introduced into the Defence Production Act last year, sets 
quota restrictions on imports of dairy products and has drawn 
protests from ten countries, many of which had stepped up 
their exports of cheese to the United States on the urging of 
the Economic Co-operation Administration. The amend- 
ment may still be repealed in June, when the Defence 
Production Act must be renewed, if not before, but it 
survived last week because it had the united support of the 
usually divided Republicans, an ominous sign for the future 
of freer trade should they win the next election. The decisive 
seven votes were Cast by a group of Democrats with dairying 
interests. 

Next day, however, national interests triumphed over 
sectional when the Senate approved the lifting of import 
duties on lead and zinc, badly needed for the rearmament 
programme. If the Senate had then proceeded to consider 
the Customs Simplification Bill, already passed by the House, 
it might have wiped out a little of the distrust created abroad 
by the cheese quotas. But instead the fish lobby is being 
given a chance to repeat the success of the dairy lobby and 
to send up the price of America’s tuna salads and sandwiches 
as well as of its cheese ones. The fishing industry of the 
west coast is asking the Senate to follow the House’s example 
and impose a tariff on fresh and frozen tuna fish coming 
duty-free from Latin America and Japan. These countries 
are underselling the American product on a market from 
which imports of tuna tinned in oil were almost eliminated 
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last year, when the tariff on them went up to 45 per cent, as 
a result of the cancellation of the Mexican trade agreement. 

This did not, however, affect imports of tuna tinned in 
brine or bonita, a similar fish, tinned in oil and the Tariff 
Commission is now considering whether duties on these 
inferior, but competitive, products should be raised. This is 
one of a series of about ten investigations which are over- 
burdening the commission as a result of last year’s amend- 
ment to the Trade Agreements Act ; this made it obligatory 
to hold hearings whenever a domestic producer claims that 
he is being injured by foreign competitors who benefit from 
lowered tariffs. Other investigations now proceeding are into 
imports of garlic, briar pipe bowls, bicycles and moter- 
bicycles and watches and watch parts. The last is the most 
important, for if higher tariffs are recommended in this case 
a flood of applications for increases in the duty on similar 
products is expected. 


* * * 


Three Ring Investigation 


A bad taste was left in many mouths by Mr Truman’s 
mysterious decision to entrust the inquiry into corruption 
in the federal government to the Attorney-General, Mr 
McGrath, whose own department is under fire, and whose 
services Mr Truman had, at one point, been ready to dis- 
pense with. Mr MoGrath has now delegated the job to 
Mr Newbold Morris, a highly respected independent 
Republican, who began his political career under Mr La 
Guardia and has been President of the New York City 
Council. Neither his independence nor his Republicanism, 
however, have protected him against charges which he hotly 
denies that he is a “ soft-headed idealist ” who has been used 
by Communist-ontrolled organisations. Republicans in 
Congress profess to be less confident than Mr Morris that, 
even without powers of subpoena, all the locked cupboards of 
the Administration will fly qpen at his touch. And, however 
great the personal integrity of Mr Morris, his inquiry is 
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bound to suffer from the fact that he has been made Special 
Assistant to the Attorney-General, for his first task will be 
to consider allegations that the Department of Justice has 
been lax in prosecuting tax frauds. 

Mr Morris hopes to have ready by the middle of July 
his estimate of how far the rot has gone, and how it can 
be stopped. ‘If Mr Truman hoped, by this belated appoint- 
ment, to appease Congress and bury the corruption issue 
before the election, he is going to be disappointed. Congress 
has already set aside $500,000 to dig it up again this session. 
A full-scale investigation of the Department of Justice has 
been authorised in the House, and the Senate is to scrutinise 
the Alien Property Office, a division of the department, 
whose administration of $500 million of enemy assets is 
questioned. When he comes to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the heart of the scandals, Mr Morris will have 
to compete with the King subcommittee. The President’s 
proposals for reforming and modernising the bureau have 
already been approved by the House, but the Senate, which 
enjoys patronage privileges under the present system, may 
prove more awkward. 


Other inquiries are expected to delve into irregularities in 
_the sale of surplus war goods, particularly tankers, to keep 
hammering at the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
to see what can be turned up at the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. This last is one of the few the Democrats relish, 
for fie chairman of the SEC has been a Republican whom 
the President has, with no regard for party feeling, appointed 
to head the RFC. In most cases the Democrats, who nomi- 
nally control Congress, would not be so eager, in an election 
year, to hold up the mirror to their own faults, if they did 
not know that any hesitation would be exploited by the 
Republicans. The most they have been able to secure is 
& promise that the inquiry into the Department of Justice 
will consider only specific allegations, based on adequate 
evidence, rather than mere rumour. 


ad * * 


Canada’s Challenge 


resident Truman’s regular appeal to Congress to carry 
out the 1941 agreement with Canada on joint construction 
of the St Lawrence Seaway and Power Project has additional 
backing this year in the Canadian announcement that it will 
go ahead alone on the seaway if the United States does not 
act soon, presumably in this legislative session. In spite of 
opposition to the “ socialised ditch ” from railway, port and 
electricity interests, the Administration is strongly in favour 
of United States participation in the project, for several 
excellent reasons: its importance to national security ; the 
‘safe and cheap transport for iron ore from Labrador to the 
hard-pressed steel mills of the Middle West ; the fact that 
otherwise Canada will decide the toll rates for a route that 
will be chiefly used by American commerce ; industrial need 
for the power the hydro-electric plant would generate ; and 
the effect that failure to co-operate would have on American 
relations with Canada. 


This last is not the least of the reasons for the United 
States, to shoulder part of the cost, estimated at $818 million, 
oi the project, which will make the St Lawrence navigable 
for ocean vessels headed 2,347 miles westward from the 
Atlantic to Duluth, Minnesota, and will provide a 2,200,000 
horsepower hydro-electric plant. Canadian plans for carry- 
ing out the scheme split the work into two parts, the seaway 
and the hydro-electric plant, assuming that the latter could 
be built jointly by the Province of Ontario and New York 
State. But critics of the Canadian proposals say that this is 
entirely too big an assumption to make in view of the failure 
of past efforts by the province and the state to start the power 
project separately from the seaway, even though it does not 
require Congressional sanction. -And the seaway locks will 
depend on the dams for their power.’ 
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The ambitious Canadian plan for the seaway is only one 
of the many ways in which the northern Cinderella is now 
rivalling the fairy godmother below the border. Another 
challenge is being offered by the Canadian dollar, which, 
only five weeks after all controls were lifted from Canadian 
currency, reached parity with the US dollar. It is even sug- 
gested that the continuance of the heavy American invest- 
ment in Canadian oil, mines and manufacturing may before 
long bring the Canadian above the US dollar on international 
exchanges. Locally it is in some respects already in that 
enviable position ; for the first time in years. Canada is 
importing cattle from the United States, instead of export- 
ing them to it, because prices received in the Canadian 
market are now higher and Canadian dollars buy more at 
home. 


* * + 


Senator Capehart’s. Silver Lining 


Thanks to his courage and cheerful common sense, Mr 
DiSalle has survived as price administrator to celebrate the 
first anniversary of controls. But he is to leave this month, 
with the gratitude of the Administration for his past services 
and its best wishes for his hopes of defeating Senator Bricker 
of Ohio in the autumn. Despite an ineffective stabilisation 
law, increases in the cost of living have been held to less than 
3 per cent, compared with a 10 per cent imcrease in 1950. 
One of the features of the law to which the Administration 
has taken, vainly, the strongest objection, is the Capehart 
amendment, adopted last June, which permitted businessmen 
to raise prices to compensate them for’ virtually all increases 
in costs incurred between the first half of 1950 and July 26th 
last year. Because of the fall in consumer demand, not all 
businessmen allowed to increase their prices have done so ; 
the automobile companies, for example, have not as yet raised 
prices as much as they might, though they may swallow the 
whole cherry in time, 


It now appears, however, that, for the authorities trying 
to stave off a steel strike, the Capehart amendment may have 
a positive silver lining. It offers the only available excuse for 
allowing the steel companies, who, before taxes at any rate, 
made very large profits, to raise their prices. Unless the 
industry receives some price relief it is determined not to 
consider the union’s claim for higher wages. 


Senator Capehart regards this as a scandalous misuse of 
his amendment ; he believes that the steel companies are 
really being compensated for increases which took place 
later than July. His threat to repeal the amendment is not 
taken very seriously, however. The stabilisation authorities 
are resigned to the fact that it would be difficult to revoke 
concessions already made ; what they want to stave off is, 
on the one hand, any extension of the amendment to a later 
date, and, on the other, the decontrol of industries such as 
shoes, apparel, and textiles, which are suffering from a slump. 
Wool prices have fallen so far that the ceiling has been 
reduced 20 per cent, yet is still 40 per cent above the market 
price ; the same thing has happened in the soap and deter- 
gent field. Mr DiSalle actually has set up a committee on 
decontrol, but the purpose seems to be to reassure Congress 
that the problem is not being overlooked, rather than to take 
immediate action. 


Mr DiSalle’s parting view is that it would be dangerous 
to move too fast, and that the weakness of prices is much 
exaggerated. The prices of goods used by defence industries 
are all pressing against their ceilings, while “ startling rises ” 
in fruit and vegetable prices have helped to raise the 


. December cost of living index to a new high. Fresh fruit 


and vegetables, indeed, are so costly that, like the humble 
potato, they may soon qualify for control. With the life of 
the wager wage being stretched out to 1954, the 
danger of inflation will not soon be routed. 
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Starting MAY Iist* BOOK NOW 


SIWA offers ‘Skytourist’ Service 


to and across USA 





Now with LOWEST EVER FARES you can fly to New York 
for £96.9s. and save up to 37% to other US cities. 


Now is the time to plan your visit to America! | last year. The popularity of this new TWA 
Take advantage of ‘ Skytourist ’ Fares and enjoy | service is-already being proved by heavy book- 
the speed, comfort and dependability of TWA |. ings. So don’t delay—see your Travel Agent or 
—the airline chosen by over two million travellers | TWA about your advance reservations NOW, 















One ticket— 

one airline— 

by TWA— 
and all the way in 
300 m.p.h. world- 
proved Constellations 
—the only aircraft 
with a record of 
over 30,000 trans- 
atlantic crossiags 








eee 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
Consult your Travel Agent or TWA. 3 _ EUROPE - AFRICA: ASIA 


LONDON : 200, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 3211. . : 
MANCHESTER : 32, Deansgate. BLAckfriars 4649. 


*Subject to Govt. approval. Meals available at reasonable prices. TWA Skv Coach fares now in effect within USA 
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Plastics, because they offer advantages not to be 
found In other materials, are continually inspiring 
better ways of doing things. An oil company sought 
a method of filling tractor grease guns that would 
save time and waste. The answer came only through 
knowing what can be done with plastics — a pliable 
pack from which grease can be squeezed cleanly 
into the gun. The pack had to be more flexible than 
metal, yet tough and durable to withstand storage 
until required, and it had to be of a material which 

% could be readily joined to give grease- 
light seams. BX plastics solved 
the problem. How many problems 
in your own business can 
they solve? That’s 
worth considering. 








The BX Technical 
With 
acknowledg- Service Depart- 
ments te . * 
Messrs. John ment will give you 


all the informa- 
tion and advice 
you may need. 


aon 
BX PLASTICS LTD. 

Chingford, London, E.4 

Larkswood 5511 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


A first-class passage for 
first-class fish 


Since British Trawlers were freed from wartime 
restrictions, a number of measures have been taken 
by the Fishing Industry to raise the food-value of the 
fish you buy. 5 

One of these relates to the storing of the catch in 
ships’ fishrooms. More and more, the method of 
packing the fish in layers of ice is being improved 
by ‘shelving’— that is to say the fish are carefully laid 
out on ice-lined shelves fixed in tiers so that no weight 
presses upon them from above. Thus risk of damage 
to the fish is greatly reduced — important because a 
damaged fish tends to deteriorate more quickly. 

Indeed it might be said that more and more of the 
fish you eat these days, instead of travelling steerage 
from the fishing grounds, has a first-class passage 
home — as befits such first-class food. 


i 


British trawlers know their job! 


Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Ltd. 
| oh | | | or] 


© CPA NAA 








LMALIFAX 


chooses “ELECTRO-MATIC” for 
the most intricate traffic 
control system in the North 
At a complicated seven-road junction in 
Halifax, =m “Electro-matic” system of 
traffic control is seen at its best. Congestion 
and delay are virtually eliminated for road 
users and i safely. 
“Electro-matic” signals are in use all over 
the world. Being vehicle actuated, they 
enable traffic to control itself. No matter 
how dense the traffic or how complicated 
the junction, “‘Electro-matic” will all 
Streams of vehicles ing smoothly and 
rapidly. Let us send you information and 
literature. Se, 
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| The War of the Wavelengths 


AST week’s announcement that the Treasury grant-in-aid 
on which the BBC’s foreign broadcasts depend would 
not be affected by the cut made on other information services 
may by some have been taken to mean that Britain would 


continue to speak with the same strength on the wavelengths ~ 


of the world. It was at once clear, however, that this was 
not possible. In the first place, the BBC’s external services 
_are as much a victim of the inflation as any other non-profit- 
making institution ; they cannot raise their prices to cover 
mounting costs, for they have nothing to sell. But a more 
important adverse factor is the present intensification of the 
radio “ war’. The rapid expansion of rival broadcasting 
systems is threatening not merely to overshadow the BBC's 
external services, but even to crowd them off the air 
altogether im certain areas. ; 


Broadcasting’s most important battlefront is, of course, 
Europe ; and here the picture has changed dramatically in 
the last few years. From 1946 to 1948 the BBC was the 
most powerful voice on the Continent. Since that time it has 
slightly increased its service, and today it is broadcasting to 
Europe at the rate of over 260 programme hours a week ; 
but it has been far outstripped by its rivals. Moscow radio 
now devotes over 400 hours a week to Europe, and the 
external broadcasts of the satellite Communist countries con- 
tribute another 400. The Voice of America’s European 
services are also running at over 400 hours a week, and Radio 
Free Europe, an unofficial network financed by American 
citizens, is concentrating on the satellite countries a volume 
of broadcasts which may soon surpass that which the BBC 
provides for the whole of Europe.- Among the “ middle 
powers ” of European radio, Italy has in the past year. in- 
creased its external output to a figure not fat below the 
British, -and-Jugoslavia is now directing to its Communist 
neighbours more broadcasts than they receive from London. 


Soviet Jamming Activities 

In Eastern Europe the BBC’s difficulties have been further 
increased during recent weeks by the extension of Soviet 
jamming to broadcasts in Polish and Finnish. Since 1949 
the Russians have tried to jam all broadcasts in Russian by 
both the BBC and the Voice of America, and this particular 
sector of. the radio battlefront has assumed the appearance 
of a massed artillery duel, hundreds of jamming stations on 
the one. side being engaged by simultaneous transmissions on 
over a hundred short Lg ona the other. Five western 
nations—Britain, America, a, Italy and Greece—are 
now co-operating in an effort to get at least a fraction of their 
output through by beaming their programmes to Russia at 
the same time each day, and the Voice of America is about 
to begin broadcasting in’ Russian from six transmitters 
mounted on ships, whose mobility, it is hoped, will baffle 
the jammers. Similar barrage methods are already being 
used by the BBC to counter the jamming of its broadcasts to 
Poland and Finland. This is an expensive operation, and a 
great strain on the limited number of transmitters available ; 
and the strain will be intensified if the Russians now proceed 
to jam broadcasts in Bulgarian and Rumanian, a possibility 
indicated by their recent jamming tests on these programmes. 


Another source of apprehension lies in Communist broad-— 


casting and jamming activities in Eastern Germany. 
_ There is, however, ample evidence that the Soviet 
jamming is far from complete. The BBC’s Russian service, 


formerly carried on only three short wavelengths, now goes 


out on up to 28, at least three of which escape jamming during 
the average transmission. Moreover, the Russians appear 
to rely largely on weak local jammers, the greatest concentra- 
tion of these being in the area of Moscow, and comparatively 
good reception of western broadcasts can be obtained not only 
in the more distant parts of the Soviet Union, but even at a 
short distance from the capital. The Soviet jamming of 
broadcasts in Finnish is at present even less effective. 


But although recent developments have focussed attention 
on broadcasts to Eastern Europe, it must be realised that these 
represent only a fraction of the output of the BBC’s external 
services. Their total of programme hours is only half that 
of the General Overseas Service in English, which alone 
accounts for nearly one quarter of all BBC external broad- 
casting. Until last May this service was on the air through- 
out every twenty-four hours, its short-wave beams following 
those of the sun westwards around the world. Three hours 
a day. were then: sacrificed to the need for economy, leaving 
little more to be cut from a service whose audience’ is dis- 
persed in over twenty time zones, if it is to-continue to 
provide entertainment, cricket commentaries, and news bulle- 
tins at hours convenient alike to the British businessman in 
Buenos Aires, the tobacco planter in Rhodesia and the soldier 
in Korea, Malaya or the Middle East. Nor can mucli saving 
be effected by dovetailing the General Overseas Service more 
closely in with the short wave programmes directed to specific 
parts of the Commonwealth and to the United States ; for 
while the former is based on items of interest to the whole 
English-speaking world, the latter are designed for particular 
communities, and include broadcasts in Afrikaans, Maltese; 
and French (for Canada). In particular, the BBC's services 
to the colonies are gaining importance in proportion to the 
mounting number of wireless sets used in those territories. 


Outside the borders of the Commonwealth it cannot be 
expected that so high a proportion of listeners will tune in to 
London ; nor is short-wave listening within the means of 
more than a fraction of the populations of Middle and Far 
Eastern countries, Nevertheless the BBC can cite as evidence 
of its audience such facts as the receipt of over 6,000 letters 
a year from listeners to its Arabic programmes ; the frequent 
quotation of London broadcasts, with due acknowledgment, 
in the Japanese press of the next day ; and the continued 
receipt of letters from listeners in Communist China. I ast 
May the BBC’s access to Far Eastern listeners was greatly 
increased by the opening of its powerful relay station at 
Tebrau, in Johore. For the past year Hongkong radio has 
also relayed BBC transmissions in Chinese. 


The last field of British broadcasting outside Europe, the 
service to Latin America in Spanish and Portuguese, is today 
something of a Cinderella among the external services. The 
weakening of the British connection with Latin America, 
combined with the widespread assumption that the United 
States can, unaided, ensure the solidarity of this area with 
the rest of the western world, has led some people to see 


» here the possibility of saving money without any political 


loss ; but last May the Latin American service, then broad- 
casting for over nine hours a day, was cut by half, and thereby 
reduced nearly to the minimum for the effective coverage of 
a bilingual area extending over four time zones. 

A similar attitude is often adopted towards the BBC's 
broadcasts to Western Europe. What need, it may be asked, 


‘is there for Britain to broadcast to countries whose own 


stations present the western point of view? - Here, however, 
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hard facts provide a convincing answer to theoretical ques- 
tions. In France, for example, eleven public opinion polls 
taken since the war under very various auspices have indi- 
cated that the BBC’s regular audience increased from 870,000 
to nearly 1,500,000, and its occasional listeners from 
4,500,000 to 7,500,000, between 1946 and 1950. This is 
not an audience to be lightly thrown away. Medium wave 
broadcasts from Britain are receivable in the nearer conti- 
nental countries, ranging from France to Sweden ; and the 
problem. of reaching more distant listeners has been partly 
solved by the relaying of BBC transmissions by the main 
networks in Italy, Austria and Greece. But several of the 
European services are already operating at or near minimum 
levels—Sweden now receives only half an hour, Portugal 
three-quarters, and Flemish Belgium a quarter of an hour a 
day—and further reductions must mean virtual extinction. 


Soviet Balance Sheet for 1951 


Tue authorities in Moscow have now drawn the official 
balance sheet of Soviet economic development during 1951. 
This should have been, and probably was, the first year of 
a new five-year plan. The Soviet planners, however, still 
judge it inopportune to reveal what their targets are, and 
thus make it difficult for outsiders to relate the fulfilment 
of the annual plan with long-term objectives. On the other 
hand annual reports, however summary, when supplemented 
by the statements of various ministers, allow an insight into 
the rhythm of Soviet economic development and hence 


make it possible to make certain estimates of long-term 
trends. 


The evidence available is mainly on the expansion of basic 
materials and fuel, and it is on these as well as on engineer- 
ing that the main emphasis continues to be laid. When in 
February, 1946, Stalin spoke of a future level of production 
“ providing a guarantee (for Russia) against all possible 
accidents ” it was in terms of these basic commodities that he 
traced the path to be followed. The goals to be reached in 
two or three five-year plans—6o million tons of steel and oil, 
§0 million tons of pig iron and 500 million tons of coal— 
may no longer be considered “a sufficient guarantee.” In 


any case, how distant is the Soviet economy still from 
these objectives ? 


Two assumptions can be made when projecting present 
Soviet production into the near future. Either the recent 
increases in absolute terms or the current rate of development 
can be taken as yardsticks of future progress. If the first 
method is adopted—taking 20 to 25 million tons of coal, 
over 4 million tons of oil, about 4 million tons of steel and 
somewhat less than 3 million tons of pig iron as the average 
annual rise—Stalin’s targets should be reached at the 
beginning of the next decade, probably even somewhat earlier 
for steel and oil (for which, however, predictions are par- 
ticularly risky). Should it be assumed, on the other hand, 
that the annual rate of increase—varying from less than 10 
per cent for coal to about 15 per cent for steel—is the appro- 
priate measuring rod Stalin’s “uarantee” should be 
honoured around 1957. 

The report on 1951 would at first seem to indicate a sub- 
stantial fall in the rate of growth. Measured in roubles 
gross industrial output failed to rise on a scale comparable 
with the previous quinquennium, though this may be partly 
explained by the changed method of computation. Yet, 
even in volume the output of basic materials did not increase 
as much as in previous years. Has the Soviet economy 
reached a stage of “ diminishing returns” ? It seems rather 
that a decline in the rate of-growth—already noticeable in 
the previous year—was bound to happen once the ravages 
of war were repaired and-furthet progress depended exclu- 
sively on new construction. New investments must probably 
take some time to mature. On the other hand it is unlikely 
that the expanding output will always increase by the same 
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proportion. It is safer to assume that the rise will be usually 
somewhere between last year’s actual rise in absolute figures 
and last year’s percentage increase. On this basis Soviet 
production should reach Stalin’s targets before the close of 
the decade, and by 1955—which should be the last year of 
a second postwar plan—the Soviet Union should produce 
some 400 million tons of coal, over 50 million tons of crude 
steel, nearly 40 million tons of rolled steel, over $5 million 
tons of pig irgn and about 60 million tons of oil. 


Obviously such an expansion would require the concentra- 
tion of all efforts on industrial output, a further growth of 
manpower, improved technique and a substantial flow of 
resources into investment. In 1951 the total ldbour force 
—both workers and employees—rose by an additional 
1,600,000 to 40.8 million, i.e. over a million more than in 
1940. Yet, even this is considered insufficient, particularly 
as in many branches increased output is due more to the 
increased number of workers than to increased productivity. 


Coal seems to be a case in point and therefore the 
responsible minister spoke recently of the need both for 
more workers and more skilled labour. Incidentally, he 
claimed that some 300,000 miners attended special technical 
courses during the year. Thus it is hoped that it will soon 
be possible to reap the real advantage of mechanisation. As 
regards the oil industry, the main progress during the year 
was apparently achieved in the Bashkir and Tartar republics 
and around Kuibyshev, i.e., in the so-called “ second Baku.” 
While in this sphere the Russians speak of the “ growing 
importance of the more eastern regions,’ in the iron and 
steel industry progress is apparently equal both in the 
western and more eastern regions. Thus Krivoi Rog 
(Ukraine) has fully recovered and is working at full steam, 
while Magnitogorsk—now celebrating its 20th birthday— 
exceeded its targets very substantially. Little information 
is available about the engineering industries. The Minister 
of Machine Tool Industry claimed last week that 82,500 
metal-cutting tools were produced in 1951, 8,500 more 
than the planned target for 1950. Judging from volume 
indices it is in engineering that expansion has been the 
greatest since the end of the war. 


SovIET PRODUCTION 
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Pig iron..,.... | 15-0 | 19-4 | 22-1 119 117 | #114 
Crutle steel... | 18-3 | 27:3 | 31-3° | 195 117 115 
Rolled steel... 13-1 20-8 23-9 127 116 115 
OM cose 160 264 285 113 lll 108 
WE cece 31-0 | 37-8 | 42-3 | 114 113 112 
Electricity* ... | 48-2 90-0 | 103 118 116 114 
Cement....... 5-8 | 10:2 | 12:1 | 126 126 119 

















. * 000 million kWh. 

The gap between the output of producer and consumer 
goods has remained since the war as wide as it was before. 
While basic materials and engineering products exceeded 
quite stiff production targets and left the 1940 level far 
behind, the output of many consumer goods just reached 
the prewar level and often failed to fulfil their very modest 
targets. ‘Thus cotton fabrics, with 4,650 million metres, and 
shoes, with 240 million pairs, have only just reached the level 
planned for 1950. The position seems somewhat better for 
fats and sugar, but generally the levels of consumption are 
still very low. Obviously the Russians must have felt quite 
an improvement after the appalling standards during and 
immediately after the war. Yet even the sons of patient 
muzhiks must wonder when they will finally reap thei fruits 
of years of abnegation and effort. Once 


yes in, however, they 
are likely to be robbed of their well reward by the 
vagaries of the international situation. In the present situa- 


tion the Soviet planners will not be able to shift the emphasis 
on to consumer goods, The USSR has no idle resources 
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or unemployed manpower to harness into the defence effort. 
The planners will have the alternative of cutting consump- 
tion or investment, and when faced with such a choice they 
have consistently and understandably put a premium on 
investment. The failure of agriculture to keep up with 
industrial development also makes a major contribution to 
the relatively low level of consumption. The Soviet citizen 
will probably have to wait for quieter times to get a larger 
slice of his national income. 


China and Britain—A New 
Phase 


Mr CHURCHILL’S references to the Korean war and Formosa 
in his address to Congress have been prominently featured 
in Chinese Communist radio and press publicity and inter- 
preted as a British surrender to an American policy of 
‘‘ expanding the war.” At the same time alleged “ unfriendly 
acts ” of the British authorities in Hongkong against “ Chinese 
citizens” are being played up in a manner which is both 
new and ominous. There are signs that the heat is to be 
turned on seriously against Britain for the first time since 
the Amethyst affair. All expression of opinion in China is 
today integrated under a fully totalitarian central control, 
so that the new tone about Britain appears to indicate that 
the Chinese Communist leadership is reconsidering its hope 
of a decisive separation between British and American 
policies in the Far East. Whether the new agitation on 
Hongkong will develop into real menaces against the British 
position thefe remains to be seen, but the period of virtual 
immunity from officially sponsored hostile agitation in China 
that Hongkong has so far enjoyed now appears to be over. 

In reporting Mr Churchill’s speech to Congress a Chinese 
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radio commentator declared that he had come to America 

“ wagging his tail and seeking pity ”, and had 
profusely lauded the bleody aggression of the United States 
in Korea and expressed hearty approval of the American 
stalling tactics in the armistice negotiations. He even went 
so far as to urge his American masters to conquer the peoples 
of~China. and Korea. . . . Churchill stated that he fully 
supported the shameless action of the United States in 
occupying Taiwan, a part of Chinese territory. This fully 
reveals the ugly mien of Churchill towards the Chinese people. 


Chinese press editorials declared that Mr Churchill’s 
speech had shown him both as the representative of British 
imperialism, “ the enemy of the Chinese and Asian peoples,” 
and as the subservient auxiliary of American imperialism 
striving to “curry favour with his American bosses.” He 
had “viciously slandered” the Chinese People’s Republic 
and had “openly declared in Washington his friendship 
for the Kuomintang bandit remnants in Taiwan.” He had 
explained to Congress that “Britain could not carry out 
American policy if American aid were not forthcoming,” but 
that America could not carry out its aggressive imperialist 
plans without Britain. He had “tightened Britain’s sub- 
servience to America and begged for sympathy before the 
mouthpiece of Wall Street, the United States Congress.” 
The Kwangming fih Pao, however, warned the British 
imperialists that they would suffer “crushing defeat if they 
try any tricks against the Chinese People’s Republic at the 
bidding of their American masters.” 


Chinese Communist comment sought to emphasise that 
British opinion was not united in support of the attitude 
expressed by Mr Churchill, who had spoken “in utter - 
defiance of the British people’s desire for friendship with 
the Chinese people.” Prominence was given to expressions 
of British “irritation” at American pressure on Japan to 
conclude a treaty with the Chinese Nationalists, and it was 
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declared that neither America nor “the British reactionary 
clique led by Churchill” could shake the Chinese people’s 
determination to “liberate” Formosa. 


On January 25th a manifesto against “illegal” arrests 
and expulsions of “ Chinese citizens residing in Hongkong ” 
was issued over the signatures of a number of prominent 
personalities, including Kuo Mo-jo, Liu Ning-yi and Liao 
Cheng-chih The manifesto declared that the “ shameless 
persecution of Chinese residents” in Hongkong was due 
to the British Government’s subservience to American 
policy. The Hongkong authorities were accused of 
“ obstructing: the patriotic activities” of Chinese in the 
territory, of preparing to “transform Hongkong into an 
outpost for the invasion of China,” and of “ instigating 
Kuomintang brigands to raid China’s borders.” The British 
were warned that they must “bear full responsibility for 
their provocative actions.” This manifesto was followed 
up by a similar blast. at British “ hostile acts ” against Chinese 
in Hongkong signed by representatives of the Shanghai 
branches of the China Peace Committee, Democratic Youth 
Federation, Democratic Women’s Federation and other 
organisations which usually provide the Communist party’s 
chorus on such occasions. 


Ninety Days in Paris 


Two remarkable paradoxes characterised the sixth United 
Nations Assembly, which ended on. Tuesday just. three 
months after its opening session. In the first place, this was 
(pace Mr Eden) perhaps the most vituperative Assembly yet 
held ; each Soviet speech seemed to contain more invective 
and abuse than the last, and the United States delegates were 
not slow to answer in kind. . Yet, despite this mounting 
conflict of words, and despite the open conflicts in both the 
Far and the Middle East which accompanied the session, 
at no time was there any serious suggestion, such as has 
been heard at almost’ every previous. Assembly;" that the 
United Nations was ‘in danger of breaking up. Even Mr 
“Malik’s assertion that the third world war had already begun 
stirred no more than a ripple of comment. 


That in itself might pass merely as an illustration of man- 
kind’s habit of taking institutions for granted, whatever their 
difficulties, if they can only survive for a certain length of 
time. But the second paradox is less easily explained. From 
the beginning of the Assembly it was clear that it would 
be distinguished from its predecessors mainly by the 
heightened tension between the countries of the Middle East 
and those of the west. Morocco, Libya and Palestine were 
on the formal agenda, Egypt and Persia were already at 
loggerheads with Britain when the session opened, and before 
it closed matters came to a head over Tunisia, which is 
now being brought before the Security Council by fifteen 
Asian governments. The logical consequence seemed to be 
the forging of a new “ anti-colonial” front, with the Soviet 
Union, as the professed champion of the Asiatic and African 
peoples, gaining a new following among their delegations. 

The surprising thing is that this did not happen. Of 
the whole long series of resolutions and amendments tabled 
by the Soviet representatives, only a handful secured the 
support of any nation outside the iron curtain. Last week’s 
vote on the western proposal to defer discussion on Korea 
until a more suitable moment was typical ; the proposal was 
supported by 51 out of the §8 delegations present, the five 
contrary votes were those of the Soviet bloc, and the only 
sign of any disunity in the non-Communist world was the 
abstention of Chile and the Yemen. The Russians fared no 
better in the debates on collective measures and the Balkans, 
and although there were more abstentions in the votes on 
the creation of the Disarmament Commission and on the 
Soviet complaint against the US *Mutual Security Ace, the 
number of hands raised in rt of the Soviet motions 
could still be counted on he ats of one of them. Mr 
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Vyshinsky, who left Paris a fortnight before the end of the 
Assembly, will no doubt have to answer some awkward 
questions in Moscow about this failure to exploit the inherent 
contradictions in the non-Communist world on which Soviet 
spokesmen lay so much stress. 


Part of the explanation lies in the divided counsels of the 


) Asians themselves. From the very. beginning of the session 


Egypt’s evident intention of launching-an all-out attack or 
the west was viewed with disquiet even by some of it: 
partners in the Arab League. As the passed, the 
Wafdist delegates, who dragged their quarrel with Britain 
into wholly irrelevant debates and su ted this almos: 
daily with inflammatory press confer “gequired a repu- 
tation: akin to that of the Irish -spokesiien’ at Strasbourg. 
who cannot approach any European issue except by way o: 
“ partition.” Iraq and the Lebanon were quick to dissociate 
themselves from these tactics, and ‘when the Wafdists wen: 
so far as to denounce the new Libyan government as a too! 
of imperialism they found themselves completely isolated. 

Anti-western feeling was, however, widely manifested in 
debates on both political and economic issues, and. particu 
larly in the fourth committee, whose roach to colonia’ 
questions led to the ecupeiae oh of France as we! 
as South Africa. That this feeling was not carried to the 
oint of opposition to the major western initiatives was duc 
argely to the good sense of the western delegates them 
selves. The anger with which American spokesmen answered 
Soviet attacks in debate did not prevent theit agreeing, often 
on British and European advice, to modify the wording o' 
several resolutions sg as to make them acceptable to Asian 
opinion. And the west’s success in weaning Asia away from 
the attractions of Communism was pethaps seen.most clear!) 
in the unopposed adoption of the American resolution on land 
reform and the BEX Ts defeat of a rival Polish proposal. 
despite the latter’s seductive appeal to nationalism. 


Mr Vyshinsky’s Poor Form 

The Soviet delegation’s failure to capture any significan: 
support must nevertheless be largely ascribed to its ow: 
ineptitude. Except on disarmament and the admission 0! 
new members, the Russians showed themselves unwilling o: 
unable to modify their own proposals in such a way as | 
broaden their appeal; and their endless repetition of o 
charges against the west fell on increasingly weary ears a 
the session progressed. Mr Vyshinsky’s notorious “ dead 
mouse ” speech, and his equally maladroit revelation of the 
extent of Soviet control over Hungary.when discussing the 
case of the American airmen forced down in that country 
did much to alienate even those delegates who prefer « 
think well of the Russians as long as they can; and Mr 
Sobolev pained many of his hearers by his personal attac! 
on the Secretary-General, whose assistant he had so recent!) 
been. The British delegation under Mr Selwyn Lloyd full; 
deserves to be congratulated on having emerged so well from 
an Assembly whose beginnings were dark with storm warn- 
ings ; but its members would probably be the first to agre¢ 
that their success was at least partly due to the clumsines: 
of their chief antagonists. : 5 


sins 


Elections in Burma 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Like India, Burma is now nearing the end of a general 
election spread over a considerable period of time and the 
new Chamber of Deputies is expected to assemble for the 
first time about the beginning of March, As with the 
Congress Party, the government in Burma, the 
AFPFL (Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League) is certain of 
being returned to power under the present Prime Minister, 
Thakin Nu. It has not, however, been possible to carry on 
the Burmese elections ing to a fixed plan established 


‘beforehand because of the disturbed and in many respects 


still disintegrating state of the country. While, therefore, it 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


Wantep—an unspillable aircraft battery. That was 1916. 
On the western front, British artillery observation 
pilots, harried by enemy fighters, were learning new 
evasive manoeuvres in a very hard school. With them, 
right way up or upside down, went the batteries used 
for W/T communication with the gunners below. Every. 
so often, inverted batteries lost their acid and put the 


wireless transmitters out-of action, 


@ Chloride Batteries solved that problem quickly— 
and finally, A battery with each of its necessary gas 
vents constructed in the form of compartments within 
compartments, so as to make an acid trap, was soon in 
action : the first truly non-spillable battery, and the fore- 
runner of every such battery made since. | 


@.For more than half a century, each year has brought 
its quota of problems to this company. In industry, 


~ 


can point to tens of thousands of our Chloride, Exide 
and. Exide-Ironclad Batteries each giving satisfactory 
service in the special job for which we were asked to 
design and produce it. Those are answers which time 


has proved to be right. 


I Our battery research and development organisa- 
tion is the largest and best equipped in the country—if 
not in the world. It is at industry's service always—ready 


at any time to tackle another problem. 








transport and communications here and abroad, we . 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 23 These facts are published te show what British workers can achieve 
in spite of difficulties, given opportunity and backd by enterprise. , 


It can be done 


Atoneof the biscuit factories of Messrs. Catrand Company Limited 
of Carlisle, a building was demolished and a neW two-storey bake- 
house erected in its place in 104 days. 





Starting on a Friday evening —was fulfilled in spite of bad 
in August 1951, two teams o. weather. 
35 men worked twelye-hour At 7.30 a.m. oa the following 


shifts—the night shift under Monday week the new bakehouse 
floodlights. Construction was —a steel framed building with 
carried out over machinery pre-cast concrete floor and 
which could not be moved and roof and brick walls—was 

all materials had to be hoisted completed and in production. 


across existing buildings. It was the spirit of those men who 
The programme—worked out worked all hours and in all 
in advance to the last detail weathers that saw the job through 
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JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED, Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 


Behind the scenes the Simon 


companies are often concerned in well-known 








industrial ventures of great national importance. 


One example is the immense Margam steelworks, 





for which Simon-Carves built the new boilers, 


LE eer ET a 


coke ovens and by-product plant. Another is : 


the United Sulphuric Acid Corporation's pro- 50% additional storage space 


ject to produce sulphuric acid from anhydrite 


e . 
as a long-term measure to meet the sulphur i in the gangways! 


shortage; Simon-Carves are the main contractors 





In hundreds of factories, warehouses, offices, 
hospitals, etc., we have, by converting from static 
storage to ROLSTORE Mobile Unit Storage, 
provided building owners with 50°%/,, and 
more, additional effective floor space 
for storage, in exactly the same area 
previously used. Take the first 
step now towards bringing your 
storage technique up to this 
high efficiency level. 


for the construction of the plant, and Simon 


Handling Engineers are responsible for all 



















materials handling and preparation. 
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SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
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is something of a triumph to have carried them out at all, 
some of the results may be open to question. Moreover, as 
foreseen, it proved impossible to complete the whole opera- 
tion by January 4th. _ Elections of a sort have been held in 
233 constituencies out of 250, but some results are not yet 
complete and others are still under scrutiny by the Elections 
Supervision Commission. The score board as at January 
2oth read as follows: 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
Total | Election | Left 


No. of [HeldinNo.| to be AFPFL sition 
Seats | of Seats Held Oppe 




















Burmans (incl. Arakanese) 190 176 14 eee oe 
Karen Nationals ......... 20 18 2 16 3 
Karenni State ........... 2 2 pel 2 aie 
Chin Sp. Division........ 6 6 oii 4 
Kachin State ........000- 7 1 es ; 8 
Shan Stated ...., 004s ose 25 24 1 24 oe 

VON Sis ive akternass 250 233 7 | 780 63 

j 











The unco-ordinated opposition elements are made up as 
follows: 
Chamber 
of Deputies 
« BWPP (Burma Workers and Peasants Party) 6 
PPF and PDF (People’s Peace Front, People’s 


Opposition Group 


Democratic Bry di occ coc c¥ees Css ee ce 14 
Arakanese Parlt. groups ..........0..sss00- 9 
ee ee eae 4 
eer ys ep reer err me 3 
CRI y 5-0 5s i es a potas g's s Be NECK ees 4 
SEMCMAM os Bdge sw eWe cdc ce Wess Se bebe nteee 5 
Other IndepenGenes oo. vew sic ccccseieisdess 8 
VOOR saccipsscscsesesocckssasscnicsccceccssacsocceoes 53 


On the whole, the elections that have been held passed off 
with remarkably little rioting and bloodshed, although voters 
were not entirely free from outside influences. On the gov- 
ernment side these included the intimidatory “use of “ peace 
guerrillas” in some district constituencies. There is also 
strong suspicion amounting to virtual certainty that in a few 
cases electoral rolls were falsified and ballot boxes tampered 
with or conveniently lost. On the other side attempts were 
made to break up the elections altogether. by threats of 
reprisals and attacks on the polling booth areas. Some of 
the voting has therefore been half-hearted to say the least of 
it, and in some constituencies absurdly small percentages of 
the electorate cast votes. Some Karen constituencies were 
noticeably had in this respect, the record being a total poll 
of 0.7 per cent. There were many of 5 per cent and under. 


_ Of the 135 shown in the table as belonging to the AFPFL, 
it seems that 80, or perhaps one or two more, are members of 
the Burma Socialist Party (BSP)—which is a constituent of 
the AFPFL grouping. Ba Swe’s particular dream is said to 
have been to organise an absolute Socialist majority, 
throw off the mantle of the AFPFL, form a purely BSP 
Cabinet and oust Thakin Nu, who would either have to 
become President or retire from public life. This has now 
failed, since about 80 seats out of 233 is not nearly enough. 


The Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ Party (BWPP)—a 
fellow-travelling organisation—contested the earlier batches 
but then announced that the elections were not “free and 
fair,” and that they would boycott the remainder. They 
actually withdrew two candidates who would have been 
returned unopposed, although they did contest a few more 
seats where they had not much hope of success. In areas 


where they were stronger they did not put up candidates. 


but tried to disrupt the polling and to get the local people 
to boycott and ridicule the whole affair. This action is very 
puzzling, since they could certainly have got a few more 
seats had they tried, and it merely handed the extra seats 
on a plate to the AFPFL. 


Ever since its foundation last year the BWPP has appeared 


to be an instrument used by the Communists—who have 
themselves gone into open rebellion. Its members, therefore, 
probably have no intention of being banned as a party. They 
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—< to intend to exploit their constitutional position, 
although this does not preclude a great deal of covert trouble 
making both in the districts and im Rangoon. On the other 
hand, not one of the front line leaders is now in Parliament 
—Thakia-Lwin, Hla Kywe, Chit Maung or Ba Nyein. The 
six who did get elected all represent constituencies in the 
Tharrawaddy district and are comparatively unknown second- 
rank men. Since, barring accidents, the present Government 
is now due to have four years in power, dne is forced to 
wonder whether the BWPP is not considering purely subver- 
sive action in due course, along with its Communist masters. 


Until about this time last year there was no organised 
parliamentary opposition in Burma. Then the newly formed 
BWPP tried to attract all those with extreme leftist ideas by 
forming the People’s Democratic Front. This consisted of 
the BWPP, some white PVOs (People’s Volunteer Organisa- 
tion) and any odds and ends with extremist views who cared 
to join. It did not immediately have much success. So the 
People’s Peace Front (PPF) was formed before the elections, 
under the leadership of U Aung Than, Aung San’s less able 
brother. ft was not so far to the left and included the 
Dobama Asiayone Party, the so-called “ Repentent ” White 
PVOs and a number of anti-Socialist Independents. This 
provided the best, or least poorly organised parliamentary 
opposition last year. 

Recently there has been a movement actively encouraged 
by the Russians to co-ordinate all the opposition parties. 
Furthermore, Dr Ba Maw, although not himself interested 
in Opposition affairs, and his Mahabama Party have been 
resuscitated and revitalised, and put up’a few candidates in 
the elections. The result is “the triple alliance,” namely, 
the BWPP (or PDF), the PPF and the Mahabama. This is 
a comparatively new development, and it is impossible to 
say at this stage how it will shake down into a parliamentary 
opposition, particularly as none of the recognised leaders is 
in at present. - Each party has been careful to stress its own 
entity and freedom of action, and, judging by previous 
alliances in Burmese politics, it is unlikely to show a con- 
tinuously united front in the Chamber of Deputies. But for 
harassing purposes it represents a more formidable combina- 
tion than any the Government has so far had to deal with. 
Moreover, the triple alliance as such is contesting the forth- 
coming municipal elections. 


Black Sea Colonies for 
Russians 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Soviet Union’s policy towards its satellites has employed 
a technique of ruthless “ colonial imperialism ” in more than 
one field. But the Russian “enclaves” in the maritime 
provinces of Bulgaria and Rumania are more than ordinary 
examples of the practical application of this colonising policy. 
They show a definite tendency on the part of the Russians 
to expand along the coastlines of the countries under their 
control. The same policy has been followed with great 
determination in the Baltic area, where, in the past few 
years, compact groups of Russian settlers have been firraly 
established all along the coast, as fzr west as Stettin. The 
“ traditional ” conception of the Russian bear as a “land 
animal ” will have to be corrected. The bear has now taken 
a strong liking to sea-water. 


In the last two years the two Soviet Balkan satellites, 


Bulgaria and Rumania, have concentrated their main con- 


struction projects in the Black Sea coastal districts. The 
Rumanian effort is almost totally absorbed in the formidable 
enterprise of building the Danube-Black Sea canal, while 
the Bulgarian government has decreed that the “ transfor- 
mation of nature on a gigantic scale” is to take place in 
the Dobrudja province, south of the Rumanian canal. Before 
embarking on these projects, the two governments organised 
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a mass transfer of population in these areas. Over 150,000 
Moslem peasants of Turkish origin were ejected from their 
homes and villages in South Dobrudja and forcibly deported 
to Turkey. About 100,000 Bulgarians were deported to other 
parts of the country. Their place was taken by politically 
“ reliable” settlers and by about 25,000 to 30,000 Russian 
immigrants. The port of Varna was renamed Stalin, and 
in the summer of 1951 it was completely closed to “ foreign ” 
—i.e., non-Soviet—navigation. 

In the Rumanian part of the Dobrudja mass transfers of 
population were organised along the whole length of the new 
Danube-Black Sea canal. Thousands of villagers were 
forcibly evacuated to make way for the construction sites 
and the labourers’ camps. Further north still, in the Soviet 
province of Bessarabia, a mass transfer of the Turkish and 


Greek minority which lived near the Danube delta and ~ 


numbered about 40,000 seems, according to consistent and 
detailed refugee reports, to have taken place last summer 
and autumn. It will be remembered that more than two 
years ago, in June, 1949, the Russians deported practically 
the whole Greek population (about 17,000) of the town and 
province of Batum, in the Caucasus, into the interior of 
Russia. It seems, therefore, that the Soviet authorities are 
carrying out a big population resettlement plan, affecting 
the whole Black Sea coastal area under their control. 


“Forbidden Area” 


The construction of the Danube-Black Sea canal is cloaked 
in more than the usual aura of Communist secrecy. No 
Statistics nor any important data or maps of the canal have 
been published. Moreover, the whole district has been 
proclaimed a “ forbidden area” for foreigners, although last 
summer a few carefully picked western Communist propa- 
gandists were allowed to visit some of the sites on conducted 
tours. Work on the canal is done mostly by slave labourers 
from all parts of Rumania and the other “ people’s demo- 
cracies.” The Soviet press has described the canal as a 
“collective construction work of the people’s democracies.” 
One Communist press report revealed the significant fact 
that the propaganda handouts for the labourers were printed 
in 1§ different languages. According to the Soviet - press 
the canal, which is supposed to be completed in 1956, is 
about 62 miles long. According to the fragmentary infor- 
mation published in the Rumanian press, it seems that the 
canal follows closely the railway line connecting the old 
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Binding Cases 


Because of increased size, THE Economist will 
this year have to be bound in quarterly instead of 
half-yearly volumes, and Recorps & Statistics 
inhalf-yearly instead of yearly volumes. Suitable 
binding cases are now available in stiff, dark blue 
cloth covers, with gilt lettering on the spine. These 
cases provide a firm and effective binding, and the 
year can also be stamped on the spine if required. 
The cost per case, post free throughout the 
world, is 11/=. 


Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to Tue 
Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 84 Newman St,, London, W.1. 


A binding case can be sent on approval, if required. 
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bridge over the Danube at Cherna Voda and the Black Se, 


port of Constanta. But a few miles west of Constanta i: 
turns sharply north-east and joins the Black Sea at Midia, 
a small fishing village, due north of the former holiday resor: 
of Mamaya. Midia itself is to become a new port, “the 
biggest in the Balkans.” 


But Midia is situated in marsh country and has no 
natural port facilities, Consequently, the new port is to 
be artificially built into the sea. e excavations of rock 
and stone from the canal are transported to the coast and 
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then, to quote a Communist report, they are “ railed down 
to form huge breakwaters running far out in the Black Sea.” 
This construction of a new artificial port in the worst possible 
conditions and within ten miles of a good existing por’ 
(Constanta) is only explicable in terms of Communist 
planning. After World War II the Russians silently annexed 
the whole of the Danube delta area. When Russia seized 
Bessarabia in September, 1940, the boundary with Rumania 
was fixed to pass along the northern (Kilia) branch of the 
Danube. Now, however, the frontier has moved down to 
the southern branch (St. George). The area between the 
Danube delta and Constanta, which consists mainly o! 
swamps and marshes, is populated mostly by Russian fisher- 
men—the so-called Lipovani, who settled there more than 
a hundred years ago, to escape from religious persecution 
in Tsarist Russia. Constanta ‘and its neighbourhood, on the 
other hand, is completely Rumanian in character. The 
Danube-Black Sea canal will now form, as it were, a new 
artificial branch of the Danube, north of which will lie more 
or less Russian “ ethnical” territory. The Rumanians wil! 
be confined to a narrow outlet to the sea around Constanta. 


Further south, across the Bulgarian frontier, the new 
Russian settlers live in t groups and communities o! 
their own. The tendency is to separate them as much as 
possible from the “natives.” The port of Stalin (Varna) 
is already reported to be half Russian. The next largest 
Russian colony lives in Dobrich, now renamed, 7 aioe 
enough, Tolbukhin, after the Soviet marshal who “ liberated ” 
the ee ——. last war. The Russians ey 
consider that part of Bulgaria as “ special territory” rule 
more directly by them than the rest of the country. The 
“transformation of nature” decree was described as the 
“personal idea of the great Stalin.” Since then Stalin is 
said to be taking “ personal interest in all work done” in 
the province. Soviet machi and equipment is sent to 
the area “on Stalin’s instructions.” Thousands 
of miles of “forest belts” are to -be planted and beds of 
“many new rivers” are to be dug. Most important of all, 
the area will not only be completely collectivised, but the 
collectives themselves will be “of a higher type ”—the 


“ super kholhozi” established in Russia only in 1949 after 


the great drive for the amalgamation of the old collective 
ms. ee a 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Steel and Enterprise—I 





Who Buys Steel Shares ? 


ITHIN the next few weeks, the Government is 

expected to present its Bill “‘ to annul the Iron and 
Steel Act with a view to the reorganisation of the indus- 
try under free enterprise but with an adequate measure 
of public supervision.” Enormous problems lie concealed 
beneath this formula, and many of them will not be 
unequivocally answered by the Bill. They involve the 
future ownership of the industry’s assets; they pose 
once again the old question what “free enterprise ” can 
mean for an industry characterised by many of the 
attributes of monopoly ; they call for public supervision 
of an industry that has had considerable success in con- 
trolling itself, but leave the terms of its submission to a 
permanent and effective body capable of asserting the 
public interest in what the steel industry does yet 
to be defined ; they raise a hundred issues of technique, 
organisation, price policy and future development. It 
would be idle to suppose that the Bill will provide clear 
solutions for these problems ; denationalising steel will 
put a much bigger strain on administrative ingenuity and 
economic foresight than did the Iron and Steel Act of 
1949. That was a typical nationalising statute, in that it 
was mainly preoccupied with rigid forms of organisation, 
and virtually unconcerned with what needed to be done 
to improve and develop the industry. If denationalisation 
is to have any real meaning, it must aim far beyond such 
limited objectives. 


But although much more than a simple reversal of 
the Iron and Steel Act is needed, some of the con- 
sequences of reversal would themselves be far from 
simple. One of the most difficult problems is that of 
the future ownership of the steel securities now held by 
the Iron and Steel Corporation. If free enterprise has 
any meaning, it must surely imply that the investor must 
provide the capital and undertake the risks ; it cannot 
mean merely that some form of public holding company 
with privileged access to public funds should perma- 
nently replace the Iron and Steel Corporation. The aim 
must be to attract the investor back into an industry 
from which he was ejected a year ago. To do that with- 
out involving the State in a heavy loss is the first of 
many difficulties. Mr Strauss, the former Minister of 
Supply, who was ible for carrying nationalisation 
through, has laid down the Labour Party’s terms “ when 
the time comes, as it inevitably will, to re-transfer the 
shareholdings to public ownership.” They are, in fact, 
compensation at the same prices that were paid a year 
ago, less the excess of any dividends paid after 
denationalisation over the 34 per cent provided by Steel 


Stock. By this statement, Mr Strauss was doing all that 


he could to ensure that investors who had been once 
bitten would remain forever shy, There may be ways 
round this threat ; in November last a ndent to 
The Economist suggested that steel securities might be 
offered to the investor with the option to convert into 


government stock at any time on the basis of market 
prices ruling for both steel and government stocks. Such 
an option would be difficult to circumvent, but its mere 
existence would be a perpetual reminder of the politicai 
risks that Mr Strauss threatened. The best that could 
be said for the option is that it might make possibie the 
resale of steel securities—or some of them—that would 
otherwise be out of the question. 

There remains, however, irrespective of the crude 
politics of Mr Strauss, the fundamental change in the 
condition of the security markets now, compared with 
October, 1948, by reference to which state compensation 
values were largely determined. Industrial ordinary 


. Shares were then yielding § per cent ; today, even the 


best of new equity issues have to be marketed on a 6 per 
cent basis and this would not be enough to cover the 
risks that attach to steel shares. The consequences can 
be illustrated from the example of Dorman Long 
ordinary, which received 33s. 1d. in Steel Stock per 
share. This was the average market price in October, 
1948, based on an 8 per cent dividend and earnings of 
the order of 50 per cent—providing a yield of 4.85 per 
cent on dividend. A 6 per cent return would be the least 
that would attract investors today; on an 8 per cent 
dividend that would imply a selling price for the shares 
of 26s. 4d., or a loss of nearly 7s. a share. Industrial 
debentures have lost a fifth and industrial preference 
shares a quarter of their value in the same period. These 
movements would imply a current price of about 80 for 
Dorman Long 4 per cent first debentures, against the 
take-over price of 1024, and about 20s. for the 64 per 
cent non-cumulative first preference shares, against their 
take-over price of 27s. 6d. 

It follows that, even on these favourable assumptions, 
there is no means of reselling steel debentures and 
preference shares save at a heavy loss, and that steel 
equities could be resold at take-over prices only given 
a firm assurance of a compensating increase in dividends. 


‘Not all companies would have the adequate margin of 


earnings needed for such payments, and even the hand- 
some cover shown, say, by Dorman Long or Stewarts 
and Lloyds immediately before the take-over hds pre- 
sumably been affected by changes in costs and in rates 
of output. An excess profits tax or dividend ‘limitation 
might put the necessary increases in dividends out of 
question ; and substantial increases in steel dividends 
might prove as objectionable politically as a sale of steel 
equities at knock-down prices. One can imagine the 
scope for mischief-making that would result from such 
sales, for the present Government contains many spokes- 
men who three years ago were arguing, with perfect 


justification, that the compensation terms were unfair. 


The conclusion is inescapable. Under present. con- 
ditions, there is no method of reselling the bulk of the 
steel securities that the Iron and Steel Corporation 
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acquired a year ago on terms that would attract private 
purchasers and cover the price that the state paid. The 
notion that 33 per cent Steel Stock could be tendered 
in exchange for the underlying securities for which it 
was issued also fails, for Steel Stock is in totally different 
hands and is now-impossible to identify with individual 
holders of steel securities before nationalisation was 
imposed, No doubt, if offers of steel securities were made 
to the public, those investors who held them on February 
15, 1951, might well be allowed to apply for them on 
“pink forms” and, indeed, to tender Steel Stock for 
them on the same terms that were offered in compensa- 
tion. But the fact is that Steel Stock is now largely in 
institutional hands, and institutional investors would be 
failing in their duty if they did not give full weight to the 
political and economic risks that “free enterprise” in 
steel might imply. 
x 


It is not surprising, therefore, that public discussion 
has turned towards the possibility of leasing the physical 
assets of the old companies to successor companies. 
Several stages would be involved. First, the Iron and 
Steel Corporation would transfer its steel securities to 
a new holding, authority, which would assume its obliga- 
tions for the service of Steel Stock. The holding com- 


pany could then act as a landlord owner of steel. 


properties which it would be prepared to lease to new 
operating companies. For example, the present board 
and staffs of, say, Dorman Long and Company Limited 
would no longer serve that company, but instead serve 


Dorman Long and Company (Successors) Limited. The . 


successor companies would lease the steel plants for an 
annual rental, and furnish working capital and managé- 
ment—the latter being independent of the holding 
company. That company would secure that the rentals 
that it received from the new operating companies were 
sufficient to service Steel Stock, which would become 
quite literally a rent charge on the industry. Each 
operating company would then be left to make its own 
arrangements for new finance to provide working capital. 


Such a scheme would present plenty of difficulties. 
The relations of landlord and tenants would not be 
simple. The extension or alteration of existing plants 
would raise thorny problems. But in terms of finance 
it would be a far easier operation than attempting to 
resell the steel securities now held by the Iron and Steel 
Corporation. In round figures, these securities were 


~ Profits before 


Zi HE announcement of a fortuitous rise in profits in a 
period of inflation arouses two sorts of exasperation 
—the economic, which is directed mainly against the 
Government that allowed the inflation to grow and to 

enefit all industries indiscriminately, and the malicious, 
which is directed wholly against industry for having 
allowed higher profits to be foisted upon it. Failure to 
distinguish between these two reactions has led to a con- 
sistent stream of errors in public policy. In the first and 
lush phase of each inflationary crisis, industry shows an 
increase in profits, enjoyed indiscriminately by the 
essential enterprises that ought to be attracting more 
resources and the marginal ones that ought to be releasing 
them ; even in this phase, however, the depredations 
of the tax collector leave companies with barely sufficient 
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acquired for £250 million. Some, like English Steel, 
that were acquired from holding companies, might con- 
ceivably be bought back by them, but £50 million is 
probably the outside figure for re-transfers of this kind. 
That would leave £200 million worth of securities (at 
1945 and 1948 prices) to be placed. By contrast, the 
amount of working capital that would ‘be required would 
be much lower—how much lower could only be a matter 
of guesswork. But if it amounted to £50 million, it would 
not impose any great strain on the market mechanism. 
And the new operating companies would then have the 
manifestly great advantage of starting with a clean 
financial slate, their capital overheads represented by a 
relatively cheap rent charge, and their newly subscribed 
capital in equities with every prospect of satisfactory 
earnings and dividends. On this basis, a sensible and 
attractive prospectus for new steel capital could be con- 
trived ; but no other solution seems to present itself. 


So far as finance is cancerned, the criterion of “ free 
enterprise ” in steel is the test of the market and of the 
willingness of investors once again to provide the risk 
capital. There is no half way house in this matter. No 
mixture of public and private interests in the industry is 
likely to work; there must be no repetition of the 
absurdity, for an industry such as steel, of relying on 
public finance at fixed rates of interest. That is not to 
say that the properties to be let out on lease must be 
coterminous with the properties owned by the former 
steel companies. There will be opportunities for regroup- 
ing and integration that should not be missed. But the 
determining factor, in the end, must be the willingness 
of the private investor to finance the remodelled com- 
panies, to take risks in their expansion and to accept the 
principle that an effective measure of public control must 
be secured over it. It would be better not to rush this 
process, for more is involved in “free enterprise” in 
steel than the wide distribution of its equity. Before 
the investor is asked once again to participate in the 
industry he will want to be certain what he is buying. 
It was commonly said before 1949 that to buy one steel 
share was to buy the lot. The truth of this exaggeration 
is important. One plant may have an intrinsic value 
because it can make steel cheaply ; another may make 
good profits given a certain price structure and a certain 
degree of shelter from the full burden of its real costs. 


It is to these questions that the second article in this 
series will turn. 


the Pressure 


profits to keep the real value of their assets intact. In 
the second, or corrective, phase—which usually comes 
when overseas markets are drying up and profits are 
declining anyway—the Government steps in with new 
profits taxes and other measures that make the raising of 
risk capital impossible ; the result is that businesses are 
driven to various sorts of fixed interest borrowing (the 
burden of which may cause a crop of bankruptcies if ever 
real recession returns) in order to maintain whatever level 
of replacement of real assets the system of physical 
controls allows to them. In the first phase profits are 
rather too low but much too easy ; in the second phase 
they are still rather too easy but much too low. 

The 567 profits statements published in the last 
quarter of 1951 still mirror a phase of incipient 


a 
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inflationary crisis, a phase when profits were much too 
easy. They relate, for the most part, to a trading year 
that ended last spring, and thus cover the giddiest twelve 
months of excess domestic buying and of easy markets 
abroad. The total income of these 567 companies, at 
£435.4 million, was some §5 per cent higher than in the 
previous year ; if the exceptional experience of three oil 
companies is excluded, the increase for 564 companies 
was 32 per cent (to a total of £278 million). This latter 
increase was spread right across the board, thwarting 
any incentive to move resources into rearmament or 
exports or any other discernible or desirable pattern. 
The full figures (published on January 26th in the 
Records and Statistics supplement) show a rise in the 
total income of 25 textile companies by 56 per cent, of 
IOI companies in other consumption trades by 18 per 
cent, and of 80 companies in capital goods industries by 
21 per cent. Even shops and stores, which so soon after 
this trading period ended were to feel the first lick of the 
flame of falling consumer demand, experienced a rise in 
income by nearly 24 per cent on the year. 


For the consumption trades, at any rate, all this is a 
story of profits past. Even while the buying spree lasted 
they were not vefy real profits, in any sense of the word 
except that interpreted by the tax collector. Of the 
£154 million increase in income earned by these com- 
paniés, £68 million went in taxes, £53 million into 
reserves against future tax liabilities and less than 
{1,300,000 to ordinary shareholders ; indeed, the share- 
holders actually received a smaller percentage return on 
the net worth of their companies (6.6 per cent against 
6.9 per cent) than they did in the preceding year: The 
importance of this familiar story lies not simply in the 
fact that it makes the social malevolents (and all pander- 
ing to them by a new Excess Profits Tax) look silly, but 
also in its significance for the future. Are some of these 
industries, which were stripped of potential reserves by 
the tax collector as they swept up to the top of the 
inflationary .wave, now going to find themselves in a 
defenceless state if and when the wave dashes them down 
again ? Have the depredations of the past few years 
made the financial structure of British industry intolerably 
rickety ? 


The best that can be said is that the balance sheets 
published last quarter do not show any further deteriora- 
tion in this regard ; if they had done so, in such a time of 
super-boom, the position would indeed have been serious. 
An unnerving unknown, however, is the extent to which 
the published rise in profits last quarter was due to a 
rise in the book value of stocks, a rise that the wool 
industry for one has already found can be dramatically 
reversible. The value of stocks held by these 567 com- 
panies rose by £74} million, or just over 20 per cent in 
the year. It is impossible to say how much of this was 
due to a rise in volume, but it should be noted that the 
Board of Trade’s index of wholesale prices rose by 
28 per cent in the year to March, 1951: it has continued 
to rise since then, but at a much slower rate. This rise 
in stock holdings, however, was financed without any 
further weakening of liquidity. Cash holdings rose by 
£73 million (though £45 million of this was accounted 
for by the three oil companies); moreover, there does not 
seem to have been any substantial sale of gilt-edged or 
other marketable investments, and bank borrowing rose 
by only £7 million on the year (though this represented 
a rise of nearly one-fifth). Sharp increases in sums due 
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TasLe I.—PROFITS, PROVISIONS, AND DEPRECIATION 
(£'000) 





} | 

| Reports Published Reports Published 
' 
| 


|: October-December, | January-December, 
1951 951 
567 Companies 


| 


2,501 Companies 


| a a 
Previous | Latest | Previous Latest 
| i 


Year Year | Year Year 





256,691 | 411,527 | 1,096,999 | 1,459,145 
12049| 13189| ° 81.918| ° 39.396 


Gross trading profit, .........s5s.00- 
Income from investments 








Other current income ............... | 3,869 | 4,004 8,236 | 7,137 
Non-recurring credits .......sessises } 8,462 | 6,712 43,662 | 35,093 

Be eee rr reer ee | 281,071 435,432 | 1,230,815 | 1,590,771 
Repairs and maintenance ........... | 2,910 | 4,716 8,680 | 10,922 
Depreciation cusscbevcacccscce | 48,965 | . 50,487 | 872,262) 200,796 
Income tax (excl. profits tax) ........ 81,555 | 133,164 365,623 | 501,216 
PUGRUEGE hos «cha teas ne digs bmi ee 29,047 | 45,371 118,100 161,169 
Directors’ emoluments ..........++<: | 77) 8169| 38,775 | 42,544 
Administration charges, etc. ......... i 11,887 | 32,941 | 32,673 | 35,611 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ....... } 23,413 | 67,563 96,905 156,474 
Pea sassy oastiveds eonudecs cnc: | g46| 2,794) 16,066) 20,116 
Minority share in profits ............ 1,668 | 1,589 | 16,093 | 16,779 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ....... i 12,416 | 17,921 81,070 | 96.237 
Debenture interest 2......2.....0.5. |» 4,427} 4,694 | 22,572 | 25,38! 
Preference dividends ..........+.+2.5 | 6,080 | 6,190 | 32,515 32,425 
Ordinary dividends ........sesse0e | 96,414'| 27,692 | 127,251 | 145,196 
Reventie reserves .......cesveesesce | 24,673 | 45,593 | 87,204 119,078 
Brought in (parent company) ........ 88,705 42,200 | 201,940 | 226,166 
Carried forward (parent company) .... | 42,200 | 48,748 | 253,073 


226,166 | 


Taste II—NET WORTH EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


567 CoMPANIES’ REPORTS PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER—DEcEMBER, 1951 





| Preceding Year Latest Year 





{ Million I Million 
Issued ordinary capital ..........00 eres eneses 248-2 262-8 
Real equity or net worth (i.e. net assets after 
deducting liabilities and prior charges)........ 696-7 799-1 

Ovary GOCE? agoisc 8 osc cccke peer veer ses 67-0 97-8 
Ordinary dividends} 2... ccccccescncencscccses 26-4 27-7 
Earnings rate per cent :— 

Cah SOONG, COMUENE So cae vin's Sou ceusdawencs 52-2 66-2 

el Ub NTE nin cbc cakshs bees Ok oame ee 18-6 21-8 
Dividend rates per cent :— 

On issued capital =. 2... .cccectevescioncess 19-3 20-5 

CM ROE OIE Bias 6 is dds iodine tax ta deetaes 6-9 6:6 








aoe Including amounts retained by subsidiaries and after tax. t After tax. rae 
Tas_e Ill—ANALYSIS OF COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS 


PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1951 


567 567 


Companies i Companies 








neers 


| Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest 
| Year| Year | | Year | Year 


| 


} | meneeeenenertneriny ee ene am 
| 
| 





SY 


Capital (Parent | 


| Fixed Assets :— 
Companies :-— 


Land, property and | | 








Debenture ....... | 198,621 | 125,517| plant........... | 785,972 | 869,685 
Preference ....... | 158,088 | -165,602-| Less depreciation.. | 265,584 | 308,453 
COGIC? > iia 0% Kets | 248,246 | 262,760 BEES Oe 
| 520,388 | 561,232 
| 524,955 | 553,879 ! | 
} | | 
Reserves and) i 
Surplus :— i | Tradeinvestments | 78,358 | 83,314 
Capital reserves ... | 135,936 | 149,482 | 
Revenue res. and | 
carry forward ... | 312,865 | 386,908 | 





| Intangible Assets | 29,687 | 30,41! 


| 
| 


Total Capital Re- | 
serves and Sur- | 
ay foe | 973,756 1,090,269 


Current Assets :— | 

















Outside Interests | oe | 358,298 | 432,779 
in Subsidiaries . | 33,174 30,832 | Debtors ......... | 251,056 | 320,480 
Gilt-edgedsecurities | 28,941 | 25,245 
Current Liabilities | Other marketable | 
and Provisions: | . investments... .. | 102,492 | 106,141 
Bankoverdrafts and ie icone | 202,420 | 275,450 
WS. Keck ek oe 36,760 | 43,701 i 
Creditors and ac- | 
crued charges ... 420,403 | 469,565 
Reserve for future | 
takation .:...... | 78,062 | 131,395 i 
Other provisions .. 1355 | 69,290 
| 564,580 | 713,95! 943,077 1,160,095 
- |H, 571,510 (1,835,052 1,571,510 1,835,052 
: } 
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to and from other current creditors and d¢btors indicated 
once again the inflated volume of trade credit that is 
still being handed from one company to another, but 
there was a welcome lessening of the- build-up of the 
burden of prior charges at longer term; debenture 
capital rose by less than £7 million, and ordinary capital 
by twice as much. Thanks to a substantial ploughing- 
back of profits, the net worth (that is, the book assets 
minus liabilities and prior charges) of these 567 com- 
panies rose from £697 million to £799 million during 
the year. 


The broad impression therefore is that, in this period 
of inflationary boom, net profits rose just about enough 
to finance the replacement of stocks and fixed assets at 
the concurrent rate of rise in prices ; they probably did 
not, however, increase sufficiently to finance any 
expansion of real capital (and thus of real productive 
power), while they certainly did not increase enough to 
drive dividends up to a level where much new equity 
capital. would be attracted for that purpose. The process 
of borrowing short and on fixed-interest terms, of throw- 
ing away the cushion that equity capital provides against 
bankruptcies and unemployment when demand runs 
down, has been a characteristic of other booms in world 
history—the sort of booms that the history books sagely 
declare, on looking back, to have. “clearly carried the 
seeds of the subsequent financial crisis.” But to run into 
this noose in order to keep capital equipment intact, 
instead of to increase its efficiency, is a new phenomenon. 


* 


As it happens, two statistical series illustrating these 
disturbing trends towards euthanasia of the risk bearer 
have been published this week by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue in their report for 1950-51. The first 
of these, summarised in Table IV, shows the ratios 
between profits and turnover in a wide range of indus- 
tries. For various reasons these statistics do not cover 
the operations of all the public and private companies 
with which the Commissioners had dealings ; in fact, 
the net trading profits assessed for these sample com- 
panies in 1949-50 (which, the Inland Revenue states, 
broadly cover trading operations in the calendar year 
1948) amounted to £736 million, while The Economist’s 
figures for public companies that published balance 
sheets in 1950 and 1951 show net trading profits of £925 
million and £1,258 million respectively. Nevertheless, 
the Inland Revenue has access to much fuller accounts 
(including, of course, statistics on turnover and costs) 
than the private investigator can have. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the Inland 
Revenue’s figures are startling. It will be seen that. the 
weighted average ratio of total income (before allowing 
for depreciation allowances) to turnover was the same in 
1948 as in 1937. This was in spite of a sizeable growth 
of profits in the textile trade—mostly, -no doubt, as a 
result of profits from exports. Industries serving the 
home market have kept down their profit margins as 


turnover has risen ; in a time of inflationary pressure and 


sellers’ markets this has been a “triumph” for moral 
suasion, price control and purchase tax. The result of this 
“ triumph,” however, has been that the increased share 
of total revenue going to profits and income tax has been 
at the expense of the shareholder. Retained earnings 
have also risen relatively to turnover but (outside the 


textile trade) the rise has been a sorry one when 
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measured against the rise in the costs and needs of 
capital replacement. 


These figures, it must be emphasised, relate to 
trading experience more than three years ago. Since 
then the situation as regards capital provision has 
certainly grown worse. The disease, of course, is . 
hidden and unevenly malevolent one, not always obvious 
to the industries themselves. The expansion of turnove: 
since the war has enabled many capital using industric, 
to spread their overhead costs by flogging their capita! 
equipment more intensively, and has thus made tota! 
profits look comfortable, even when profit margins have 
been declining. This is merely another example of 





TABLE IV.—INnpusTRIAL Profits AND DrvipEenps, 1937-48 
(Percentages of Turnover) 
































: Profits Tax 
Total Gross and Retained 
Income* Dividends | Income Tax Earnings 
19357¢ | 1948¢ | 1937f | 1948 | 1937t | 1948 1957 | 1948) 
Mining and quarrying (excl. 

P| ee a eee eg 19-8 | 16-9 | 85} 32) U7] 42) 3-3) 3-5 
Non - metalliferous mining s 

fomel, COMB) oeicke ep ntks 18-7 | 14-4, 91] 33] 2-4] 48) 4:2) 3-8 
Chemicals and allied trades.; 22-0 | 13-2 | 14-6} 5011-6) 3-5) 2-7] 2 
Tron and steel. .,.....5.65 13-0 | 12-6] 43) 3:2} 201 43) 41) 346 
Non-ferrous metals........ 89} 10-4) 3:2) 46) OS) 2-7] 3-0; 1:9 
Shipbuilding and non-elect. 

engineering. ....... 44% 13-14 14-9} 54] 2B) 1-7] S&S] 3-8; 4-8 
Elect. engineering and elect. 

MOOI cocci Kase capone 16-3} 12-1] 6-4] -27{ 2-5] 40) 5-0) 3 
WOO oe cis Shue va bees 10-9 | 9°4) 46] 2:1] TE S12) 2-7) 2 
Metal goods not elsewhere 

WII acs 64s cade ace 15-1 | 15-2] 8-5] Sl} 2B} 56) 2-9) 4:7 
Precision instruments, jewel- c 

MD MUO. ci ai sina we cthns 38/418) 15] 26) O6 | 43) 2] 3-6 
COPS. catcbeccns + eebere 74) 21-3] SLi 251] OB} 44) 16; 3-8 
WR ascii teks ahesjadinws 6-9 | 13-2 | 3-7] 2-6) O66] 51) 0-9) 4:5 
Other textiles ..... Pe ae 9-0 | 13-2) 47] 24] O6 | 5-0) O6) 4:1 
Leather, deather goods, and 

OE ockk chksaceeetdtpace 4-0 | 154] 3-0] 2-2) O-2 7) 661-0-1; 5-7 
CRONE 3 Sud sacce ces shat TT) 96} 41] 2-0; 0-8) 35-6!) 1-5] 29 
eg, REET ORS RRS 8-31 86) 49) 26; 0-8] 2-7} 1:2; 2-1 
BRAM hi veh ae cscs wes 18-9 | 12-41 10-0] 451] 20] 39) 3-8; 2-7 
Manufactures of wood and 

QUE xcchen tisk ecade ten 8-7} 10-61 38] 1-9} UDl 39] 23) 5-5 
Paper and printing ....... 14-4 | 16-1} 7-2) 45) 1-8) 6:4] 2-5; 4:1 
Other manufacturing indus- 

CR Shines ansourieen 12-2 | 13-2} 6-5}. 3-61 2-24.4-31).1-9)| 535 
Building and contracting.. | 6-9) 7:0} 2-7 | 1-0} D2} 2-51 2-3) 2:1 
Road transport. .......4.4 21-7 | 204] 7-47 6:3) 27) 3-3] 56) 352 
Other transport, etc....... 27-8 | 15-6 | 13-1 | 5-0] 2-2) 33} 3-8; 2-6 
Distributive trades (whole- } a 

GRID. 5 essa cede tes cues 5-0} 5:2) 2:81. 1-2}..06] 20] 1-1; 1-6 
Distributive’ trades (retail).:] 7-5 | 7-3} 4-1) 2504-0591 2:6] 1-4; 2-0 
Entertainment and sport.. | 15:9] 18-6 {| 7-1 | 8-9} 1-8) 64) 33) 4 
Other services .....0...05. 11-6 | 12-3 | 634 3-4) O9) $9) TS) 3:0 
Total (weighted average){| 10-1 | 10-1 | 5-1 | 2-5/| Pl} 3-5) 2:0) 2:8 























* Total income is inclusive of depreciation. + Profits assessed in 1938-39 and 1949-5) 
respectively, which relate, broadiy speaking, to trading operations in the calen|u 
years 1937 and 1948. {$ Weighted average on basis of 1948 turnover. 


TasL_e V.—DisTRipuTion oF INDUSTRIAL STOCKS AND SHARES 
IN EsTaTEs AssEesseD To Deatuw Dutres, 1950-51 





£000’s % of Tota 
Net Capital Value of Estate :-—~ : 
£2,000-—{20,000 . 0.5. cccesseee 68,599 27-5 
£20,000—£50,000 0.5. cccveee . 58,999 23°35 
£50,000—-£100,000. ........404 . 40,162 - 16-1 
Over f100, 000 ois 5c avs ck oween 82,131 32-9 
SRM 0a.<s cwheth dee wauauees «e. 249,891 100-0 





the. distorting mirror of an economy living on capital ; 
under the influence of this mirror many industries—and 
incidentally many stock market prices—may have been 
thrust dangero y far out on to.a tight rop 















A second startling series of pur ; emerging ging from 
- Inland ee report is that showing the holdings 
of “ stocks, shares, etc., of joint stock; etc., companies ” 
in estates assessed to de uties in 1950-51. These 
figures, summarised in V, show that very nearly 
half of these shares were held in fortunes of over 


£50,000; probably the proportion of privately held 
ordinary shares in such large portfolios is even greater. 








eee 
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This is a significant achievement, for the difficulties 

of applying the “balanced flue” principle to instan- 

taneous.gas water heaters had hitherto defied 

solution. 

. 4 The important advantage of the new Ascot 715 is 
@ that the air intake and flue circuit are sealed off 

from the room in which the nin 























er heater is installed, there- ene 
ASCOT 715 by eliminating down- Sei | 
Balanced Flue draughts and vitiation 
Multipoint 


Gas Water Heater. Of the indoor atmos- 


5 

















phere. There are no 
isi “Di i Diagram 
visible flue pipes either erty A 
inside or outside of air and 
di products of 
the building. cy wat 
Ten local authorities have already —— the 
specified the Ascot 715 for _ 
their housing schemes. 





As production is limited, supplies are at 
present restricted to new building. Full 
co-operation is offered to architects and 
all interested in new housing. 





= 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., 43 Park Street, London, W.1 





Business Car Hire 
LOWERS your costs 


Many famous British companies are using our special Business 
Car Hire Service—to their profit. 

They have discovered, as you will, that this individually planned 
service often reduces travelling costs to a considerable degree. 
For meeting clients at airports or docks, for making sales calls 
or for entertaining—in fact, for all your journeys a fine new 
chauffeur-driven car is always at your service... bringing your 
company added prestige and efficiency. Only the large resources 


of Daimler Hire Ltd. can offer such facilities —and guarantee 
absolute reliability. 


CARS INCLUDE latest model 1951 Daimler limousines, Humber 
Pullman limousines, Humber Super Snipe saloons. DRIVE YOURSELF 
SERVICE provides Humber Super Snipe, Standard Vanguard, Humber 
Hawk, and Hillman Minx saloons. 








| paimle r) 
Hire Lid. 7 
representative to cail. 





243 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8S.W.7 


PHONE; SLOANE 3456 GRAMS: DAIMLERDOM, SOUTHKENS, 
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In the laboratories at Newton Chambers are men 
with a single-minded attachment to scientific 
truth, men who wage a. continuous war against 
bacteria and disease. It is this research staff 
which, generation by generation, has discovered 
and developed germicides and disinfectants such 
as Izal, Sanizal and Zal that are household 
names today. At Newton Chambers every 
present-day development is inspired by 158 years 
of service to the community. | 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
a 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND 
DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUBL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER Py 
| CHEMICAL PRODUCTS : 
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AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
(Established 1835) 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
(Established 1837) 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS 
AND LIABILITIES 


(EXPRESSED IN AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY) 
30th SEPTEMBER, 1951 
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Afler a watercolour now in the Institute of Bankers. 





















* BARCLAY’S NEW CLERK, 1786" 


History records that even 
1786 this “new clerk” appea 
a little overdressed in his “ e; 
broidered waistcoat reach 
nearly down to his knees.” 

is pleasant to be able.to ad 
however, that he “ remained j;, 
tle house, many. years, and di 
at a very advanced age, mu 
respected by his employers.” 
Much has changed since 1786, 
but it is still the aim of our stefl 
to provide the same high standard 
of personal service which the old 
private bankers offered in the days 


of ** Barclay’s New Clerk.” 
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ea a BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
Ctetal, WOE WI cocissencsctccssoccccssvnsinmes 10,667 ,500 
Reserve Fund and Profit and Loss Account 
GG ois dcincks scapes disseces esac tenascin 8,337,372 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts ...... 373,596,221 , ¥ 4 : O ' 3 
Acceptances for Customers ................+ 21,484,016 { 5 cee eee ot rf 3 
Confirmed Credits, Guarantees, etc, on er ae “os “ty 
behalf of Customers......::...sessessessesses 61,206,514 Si FOOD FOR 7a 
se Qy 2: E E 
£A.475,291,623 Hy ; a 
St «6 THOUGHT % “4 
ae iP 
a = 
S > “TT ke 
Coin, Bullion, Notes and Cash at Bankers 36,475,775 2 Ff a = 3 
Cheques of, and Balances with and due Ba in ny SS : 
from other Beaks. ..........0.0s:0cses.-sscseee 13,804,835 
Investments at or under Market Value...... 15,043,738 | One of our clients recently had an order from Argentina for a consign- 
Special Account with Commonwealth Bank | ment of foodstuffs to be shipped to. a port in Patagonia. He had been 
Of Australia ...........0.0:.cseressercoeseeroees 100,083,000 informed by his agent that no import permit was necessary but, being 
Bills Receivable and Remittances in Transit 55,172,368 aware that such permits were normally needed for goods shipped to 
Loans and Advances to Customers and | Argentina, he was somewhat concerned about the legality of the con- 
ONES fea ogres oS Act 168,978,163 | tract. A telephone call to us immediately set his mind at rest. We 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances 21.484.016 | were able to tell him that certain articles including some foodstul!s 
f 4: neeee | could be imported into Patagonia without permits and free ol 
Bank Premises and other Fixed Assets ...... 3,043,214 | customs duty. 
Liability of Customers and Others on 
Confirmed Credits, Guarantees, etc.......... 61,206,514 THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 
£A.475 291 623 | As the only British Bank with ranches throughout Latin America, w° 
ne ake aimee can offer you special services—either direct or through your own bank 
| These services are set out clearly and concisely in our booklet “Th< 
HEAD .OFFICE advantages of being here and there”. We shall be glad to send you 4 
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This does not mean, be it noted, that all shareholders 
are therefore plutocrats ; another series of figures in the 
Inland Revenue’s report, which shows that over {71 
million of the £685 million of interest and dividend 
payments made in 1949-50 went to people with a gross 
income of less than £300 a year, is sufficient proof of 
the real distress that vendettas against capital can cause. 
But fortunes of over £50,000 are liable to estate duty 
of over 35 per cent, and the annual sale of ordinary 
shares on this account. must now reach substantial 
proportions—while, with only 60 people in the whole 
United Kingdom making more than {£6,000 after tax 
last year, the amount of new fortunes of over {£50,000 
now being built up from scratch must be strictly limited. 
The supply of private risk bearers for industry is being 
destroyed, at the very moment when all incentives to risk 
bearing have become politically out of fashion. 


It would be wrong to conclude from all this that a 
erious shake-out of industry’s finances is imminent, or 
even inevitable. Profits in many industries will certainly 
be lower this year, but not catastrophically so. Mr 
Butler’s technique—which was inevitable in the circum- 
stances—of first banning £500 million worth of imports, 
and then trying to think of a method of mopping up the 
internal purchasing power thus released to the home 
market, may even result in an upsurge of demand for 
some domestic consumer goods; this might help pre- 
cisely those industries that are now suffering from 
moderate recession. The danger is indeed that this 
process may go so far as to claw back resources that 
should be diverted to exports or rearmament. It is true 
that the Government now has a potent weapon to set 
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these resources free—the weapon of dearer and scarcer 
credit ; it is also true, however, that the financial mis- 
management of the past few years, and the excessive 
reliance on short-term borrowing that has resulted from 
it, mean that the wielding of this weapon may be less 
smooth and more painful than it once need have been, - 
with, the result ‘that the Government may grow 
frightened of using it. To dodge the issue in this way, 
however, would merely be to make it certain that 
redistribution of resources will be even more painful 
when it can no longer be avoided—for example, in any 
inflationary crisis during which Britain could ‘not 
mobilise aid from abroad, and in any deflationary crisis 
caused by a real recession .of external demand. 


The implications of these figures for the coming 
budget are plain. That budget should strive after two 
objectives. First, it should seek ruthlessly to cut demand 
to the level the country can afford. -Secondly, it should 
seek equally ruthlessly to set afoot the long-term 
correctives that are needed. to make a smooth transition 
of resources possible; so long as industry’s finances 
remain clogged by present inconsistencies and past 
political malevolence, there is a real danger that any 
transition that may be forced suddenly upon this country 
will take place against a clatter of bankruptcies and need- 
less social distress. One day the great white light may 
shine through, and statesmen on both sides of the House 


“may realise that dividend freezes, excess profits taxes 


and other vendettas against the risk capital market are 
the antitheses of any long-term policy for the maintenance 
of full employment. But, on present evidence, both 
parties have a long way to go. 


Business Notes 


lrustee Borrowing at 4} per cent 


The shock of the death of the King was nowhere felt 
more acutely than in the City. On Wednesday morning, 
the Stock Exchange and provincial exchanges, the commodity 
markets and Lloyd’s, all ceased dealings—or decided not to 
start them—immediately the news became known. The 
Stock Exchange formally closed at noon, but business had 
stopped some time before that. In consequence, the price 
lists for the day showed hardly any changes—none at all in 
gilt-edged, a few minor declines in industrials, and some 
more considerable fluctuations in foreign bonds. 

Earlier in the week, the gilt-edged market had been rather 
shaken by the announcement of a trustee issue on a full 
44 per cent yield basis—the dearest trustee borrowing since 
the cheap money era was opened by the War Loan conver- 
sion of nearly twenty years ago. The issue took the form of 
a Government of Southern Rhodesia loan for £74 million in 
4} per cent stock, 1977-82, at 99, thus offering a redemption 
yield of rather over 44 per cent. When Southern Rhodesia 
last entered the market, roughly twelve months ago, it 
borrowed at par on 34 per cent stock, 1980-85, and 43 per 
cent of the issue was left with underwriters. The contrast 
between these terms underlines the violence of the change 
that has occurred in the structure of interest rates— 
especially, of course, since the launching of the new monetary 


policy, In the market the first reaction to the issue 
was based partly upon this contrast and partly 
a supposition that the terms of the issue implied a 
sigue change in the official attitude towards 
“second line” trustee issues, involving a deliberate 
aie at) i cet ig 2 : 


however, this reduction looked less justifiable. Although 
there has been some widening of the margin, it was clearly 
necessary—in the present delicate state of the gilt-edged 
market—to offer a sufficient turn to give reasonable assurance 
that the issue would not be heavily left with underwriters. 
In the event, the margin seems to have been adequate without 
being needlessly generous. ‘The British government stock 
with the most nearly comparable life, 34 per cent Treasury 
Stock, 1977-80 (“ Coal” stock), was offering a redemption 
yield of nearly 44 per cent for its slightly shorter maximum 
life when the terms were announced. At the same time, the. 
much shorter existing 44 per cent Southern Rhodesia stock, 
1956-68, was standing 2 points above the issue price of the 
new stock. 


The lists were closed promptly on Thursday morning, and 
if the issue proves to have been oversubscribed the authorities 
will be entitled to feel that just the right degree of. reassurance 
has been given to a market that would. have been seriously 
strained by another failure and yet needed some encourage- 


* ment if it is to cope with the pressure of borrowings that 


lies ahead. There have been some heartening signs lately 
that investors, as well as borrowers; are likely to be more 
responsive to the rate of interest than many people nowadays 
su ; but it is much too soon to assume, either from this 
evidence or from the recent stability of the market, that any 
durable resistance point has been reached. The queue of 
— borrowers of all kinds is both long and clamant ; 
and; if orthodox discipline of the credit structure is to do the 

ge task that now seems likely to be left to it after the 

and other measures have a share of the whole 

the 


taken 
British Government itself» will have to join the 
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Cracks in EPU 

Another ominous crack appeared in the structure of the 
European Payments Union this week with the announcement 
that France has suspended trade liberalisation. Since Monday 
all French imports from OEEC countries, except essential 
raw materials and foodstuffs, have again been subject to 
licence. The intention seems to be to fix quotas for imports 
from other countries in a series of bilateral negotiations— 
and it is still not clear how far contracts already entered into 
will be allowed in under the wire. The announcement of the 
new restrictions, however, has been greeted with a whoop 
of delight by France’s largely uneconomic—and traditionally 
protectionist—textile industry; the indications are that 
exporters of manufactured goods to France may be very 
seriously hit. The new French Government is apparently 
working up another of the grandiose “ European initiatives ” 
for which its predecessors have been famous ; it is soon to 
submit a memorandum to the OEEC suggesting that the 
road back to trade liberalisation should be marked by a 
“harmonisation of ‘the economic, social and fiscal legisla- 
tions ” of West European countries and by the creation of a 
“ supra-national investment bank.” M. Faure has also been 
echoing with fervour Mr Butler’s recent encouraging noises 
about the need for pressing forward towards restoration of 
convertibility of non-dollar currencies. This has led some 
speculators to suppose that the new government may be less 
firmly opposed than its predecessor to devaluation of the 
franc. French wages and prices rose out of line with those 
in other European countries last year—although it is worth 
noting that the rise in industrial production, reported to be 
12 per cent on the year, was also substantial. There would, 
therefore, be some economic case for devaluation of the franc 
at this time—if, and it is a big if—speculators could be 
persuaded that it was once for all. 

The background to the new French restrictions may 
become clearer when the results of the E.P.U. settlement for 
February are announced ; the Bank for International Settle- 
ments is due to publish these by the tenth working day of 
February, which means before the end of next week. The 
usual—and in the past fairly reliable—leaks from Paris 
suggest that the overall picture will be as bleak as in Decem- 
ber. France’s monthly deficit is almost certainly up, perhaps 
by as much as $22 million to $90 million ; Britain’s deficit 
and Belgium’s surplus may be little changed from their 
December rates of £53 million and $57 million respec- 
tively. Belgium’s surplus may, however, be brought under 
firmer control in February, for the efforts to limit exports to 
EPU countries are only now beginning to plough out of the 
impediment of outstanding licences ; against this, there may 
be some difficulty in bringing Luxemburg steel exports 
(which count towards the Belgian surplus) down: into line. 
Meanwhile the Belgian National Bank’s refusal to grant extra 
credits to E.P.U. unless they are covered by deposits by the 
Belgian Government is, rather absurdly, causing stringency 
in the Brussels money market, It seems clear that the present 
pattern of intra-European surpluses and deficits will have to 
be violently altered before the summer if the whole 
mechanism of EPU is not to collapse under the strain. 


* * * 


Dismissals in Coventry 


Mr Sandys was entirely right this week in declining 
to take special action to ensure that motor companies that 
have been Bag « their workers notice should be ensured 
enough steel to keep them on. As he said, there has been 
considerable under-employment in the motor industry—as in 
many other sections of engineering—since the steel shortage 
became acute last year ; while on the other hand industries 
seriously in need of labour for the defence programme have 
been unable to get the men they need. This is particularly 
true of Coventry, where the dismissals of about a thousand 
men from the Humber factory and from the Morris engines 
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branch aroused the demand for “emergency measure:.” 
Here machine tool factories and the production lines being 
established for aero engines need considerably more workers 
than as yet appear likely to become unemployed in the 
motor works. -- 

This does not mean that what Mr Sandys euphemistica!|y 
termed “ releases ” do ‘not cause hardship, particularly to a 
labour force that has become accustomed to assuming a 
right not only to a job but to a particular job in a particular 
place. Not all the tradesmen dismissed can immediately 
find employment in the same kind of work, though Coventry 
machine tool companies have often argued that many among 
the assembly line workers in motor factories were highly 
skilled engineers who preferred a less exacting, repetitive 
task at wages that were often higher than in other branches 
of engineering. Nevertheless, thére are 17,000 vacancies for 
workers in the Midlands “ metals, engineering and vehicles ” 
trades, and it is difficult to believe that the men now dis- 
missed will not be able to find work in them. If any of 
the objects of the drive for metal exports and defence pro- 
duction this year are to be achieved, a large number of 
engineering workers will have to change jobs ; and though 
many of them may be able to do so within factories, this 
must mean some increase in transitional unemployment. It 
is no doubt particularly hard that workers in an industry 
from which exceptional efforts are expected in exporting 
should be laid off through a steel shortage that may prove 
only temporary. But Rootes have informed the Minister 
of Supply that they would have had to give this number 
of men notice even if their steel allocation could be increased 
in the second quarter of the year. In 1952 under-employ- 
ment is a luxury that the country simply cannot afford. 


* *x *x 
Tussle for Meat 


Both Britain and Argentina are preparing for the annual 
negotiations on the meat contract. Argentina has the 
advantage of a flying start, for while the Ministry of Food 
officials are still immersed in the annual review of British 
farm prices, Sefior Perén has declared to the world that 
Argentina will not accept less than £250 a ton this year. 
Last April the deal was concluded at £146 a ton for prime 
chilled beef and {£118-£126 a ton for frozen beef. In 
addition Britain agreed to pay a lump sum of {6,250,000 
in final settlement of the Argentine claim for a higher sterling 
price following devaluation. In the result, the average price 
was about £160 a ton if the lump sum payment is included, 
or £128 12s. without it. 

Last year’s negotiations were bitter and protracted. 
Argentina stopped all meat ‘shipments from August, 1950, 
and in the early months of 1951 the weekly meat ration 
was consequently reduced to 8d. at prices then current. This 
year’s negotiations will hardly be more pleasant. In 1951 
British consumption of cagcase meat amounted to only 
1,360,000 tons compared 1,850,000 tons in 1950—a 
decline of 26 per cent, But Supplies fell less sharply from 
1,755,000 tons to 1,460,000 tons representing a decline of 
17 per cent. Home production increased from 946,000 tons 
to 980,000 ton’, whereas imports fell from 810,000 tons to 
480,000 tons. Supplies from Australia fell by 50 per cent 
to 65,000 tons, from New Zealand by 24 per cent to 265.000 
tons and from Argentina by 63 per cent to 86,000 tons. 


The prospects for this year are far from bright. Numbers 
of beef cattle are still increasing (though the number of 
calves being reared has begun to decline) and domestic 
production this vear might well reach the million ton maik. 
It will be possible to draw on the 100,000 tons that may 
have gone into stocks last year. If Australia and New Zealand 
together supply 350,000 tons, consumption can be kept 2 
last year’s level without supplies from Argentina. 11s 
implies that if supplies from home killings cannot be spread 
over the year, the ration in the lean season may have to be 
cut to less than 1s. 2d. a week. _ 
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Even if this country were to agree to pay Argentina the 
rapacious price of £250 a ton, there would still be no 
gyarantee that Britain would get the meat. Last year’s 
agreement satisfied practically all of Argentina’s demands, 
but instead of producing the promised 200,000 tons of beef, 
it is likely to provide only 150,000 tons. Britain’s overseas 
suppliers cari make a.plausible but specious case for pushing 
up prices, on the ground that the Ministry of Food continues 
to make a profit from imported meat to help pay the subsidy 
on home-produced meat. If retail prices were adjusted so 
that imported supplies were sold at cost and the whole of the 
subsidy put on home-killed meat, the force of this argument 
would disappear. The problem would then remain of dis- 
posing of high-priced British meat in the summer months, 
or to spread these supplies more evenly over the year. 


* * * 


Production in 1951 


Judged by the criterion of the official interim index of 
industrial production, output last year appears to have 
averaged no more than 3 per cent more than in 1950— 
which implies a level lower than was attained at the end 
of 1950. The index gives a figure for all industries of 153 
in November last, compared with 151 in October, and with 
152 and 153 in October and November, 1950, respectively. 
The provisional figure for December is expected to be 137- 
138, the same as in December, 1950. This means that during 
the last quarter of last year production showed no increase 
at all compared with the same period of 1950. Manufacturing 
industry, indeed, appears to have been running at a lower 
rate of output ; this component of the official index gives 
figures of 1§6 and 158 for October and November last year, 
compared with 1§8 and 159 for October and November, 19§0. 


A rise of only 3 per cent in annual output, compared 
with the average rise of 7 per cent achieved in 1949 and 19§0, 
seriously weakens the assumptions upon which official 
planners have worked, not only for 1951 (when the 
“Economic Survey” hoped for a rise of 4 per cent), but 
for longer periods. It will presumably have followed largely 
upon the developing scarcities of metals and some other 
materials that hampered industry, particularly in the second 
half of 1951. What assumptions are being made about out- 
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put during this year are not yet known. Last autumn there 
were indications that about the same rise in output was hoped 
for in 1952 as in 1951, and the estimates of steel shortage 
made at the beginning of this year were calculated on a 
greater consumption of steel for 1952 than at any time since 
the war. The promise of American steel suggests that this 
total amount may indeed be forthcoming during this year, 
though for the first half of the year the shortage may remain 
acute. It would hardly be safe, however, to draw any con- 
ciusions from this about output even of the main industries 
using steel. The official allocations, and the cuts in supplies 
for the home market that these are expected to reinforce, 
must make estimates of total output for these industries as 
thankless as the task of industrial managers planning the 
output of individual factories. 


_ It may be worth noting the implications of these produc- 
tion figures so far as productivity and costs are concerned. 
In the accompanying table—based upon the sécond half of 
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1948, or in the case of earnings, upon Osewber, 1948— 
necessarily crude estimates of changes in productivity are 
set beside the indices of production and employment upon 
which they are based, and also beside indices oi wage rates 
and earnings. Little significance can be attached to the 
absolute index numbers shown: but the trends they suggest 
are disquieting. “ Crude productivity,” which in 1949 and | 
1950 might have risen by about 6 per cent per year, hardly 
appears to have shown any significant change last year: But 
wage rates rose last year by roughly 10 per cent, compared 
with an average rise of about 2 per cent in the two previous 
years ; and it may be that earnings, when the figures for 
October, 1951, are published (perhaps next month), will be 
seen to have risen even more steeply. This implies. quite 
simply that the labour costs of a unit of British industrial 
output, which had been decreasing in 1949 and 1950, 
increased during 1951. 


* * * 


Waiting for the Spring 


The New Year has not brought with it anything to 
revive Lancashire’s dormant markets. There is a certain 
amount of replacement buying of cotton goods, and a steady 
trade in industrial cloths, but no sign of any buying on a 
scale that would put an end to short time in the mills and to 
the insidious wastage of labour from the industry. It is still 
possible. that customers’ persistent lack of interest,is a sign 
that trade in textiles is returning to its prewar seasonal 
character ; if this is so, orders will not be taken until the 
early spring. But the deptession is remarkably wide- 
spread. American mills are said to be down from three 
shifts to one shift a day and if this is typical of trade in 
the United States, then Lancashire is not doing too badly. 

The output of cloth, it must be noted, rose steadily during 
1951. The total for the year, which includes rayon and 
mixture cloths, is estimated at 2,960.10 million linear yards, 
between 4 and § per cent higher than in 1950. The weekly 
output of cotton cloth rose from an average of 39.6 million 
yards in January to 47.4 million in November, while pro- 
duction of rayon and mixtures rose from 14.1 million to 
15.9 million during the same period. In December, how- 
ever, the widespread closing of the mills during Christmas 
led to a big drop in output.- Weekly average output of all 
kinds of cloth fell from 62.80 million in the four weeks 
ending December Ist, to 49.63 million in thé month ending 
on December 29th. In spite of this, the figures do not 
compare too unfavourably with the weekly average of §2.05 
million yards in December, 1950. With a number of mills 
on short time, cloth production is not likely to show much 
improvement in January. 

The most conspicuous feature about the present recession 
is that it does not appear to be a “ buyers’ strike” in the 
sense that prices are toohigh. By now individual British, 
American and Japanese manufacturers have each tried offering 
cloth at greatly reduced prices, but they have done no more 
business at these low levels than they did before. This 
suggests that trade buyers and final consumers have over- 
ordered and overstocked on an even bigger scale than was 
first believed, and a general fall in prices will therefore 
involve the trade in quite considerable losses on these stocks. 
At ‘home, uncertainty about the future of utility textiles is 
a contributory factor to the general reluctance to buy. There 
may be some confusion among wholesalers and retailers 
abcut the Douglas committee’s exact terms of reference—at 
least, there is no sign of precautionary buying of utility goods 
as a hedge against the introduction of some form of sales tax. 


* * * 


Japan’s Price for Steel 


Hepes that the British steel delegation now in Japan 
had succeeded in avoiding difficulties about foreign exchange 
seem to have been shortlived. The delegation, which repre- 
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sents the central purchasing authority of the industry, 
managed to place a contract for the supply of 109,000 tons 
of finished and semi-finished steel—and was then told that 
it would have to arrange the terms and conditions of payment 
with the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. The 
Ministry has already announced that it needed dollars for 
the steei (possibly by way of a re-export deal through the 
United States) or, failing that, the equivalent in scarce raw 
materialk—among which it mentioned wheat, wool, raw 
cotton, rubber and tin. It also spoke of an alternative con- 
dition—access by Japan to iron-ore deposits under British 
control in Asia. This last suggestion is-hard to understand. 
South-East Asian resources of iron ore, according to -the 
most recent surveys, exist in India, China, Indonesia and 
Australia—and barring Japan, nowhere else. 


This is an attempt to drive a hard bargain. The quantities 
of steel at stake are not large, though they may meet needs 
for particular types of steel, and also have a special impor- 
tance in that they could be obtained quickly—supplies could 
begin next month, and be completed by May. The prices— 
billets at £40 a ton, soft wire rods at £49 a ton, hard wire 
rods at £70 a ton, tube strip at £52 ‘a ton, bars at £46, 
reinforcing bars at £46 a ton, and slabs at £40 a ton— 
are high. It is surely doubtful whether the Treasury would 
welcome the use of dollars for a marginal purchase of a scarce 
material in this one case, since that would be an open invita- 
tion to other suppliers. The Japanese request for access to 
iron ore seems incomprehensible. And while it may be that 
some reciprocal supplies of raw materials from the sterling 
area might be possible, such negotiations would appear 
beyond the scope or powers of a British steel delegation. 


* * * 
Controlling the Fiduciary Issue 


The government has introduced a Bill designed to give 
permanent statutory form to the powers for regulating the 
note issue that it at present exercises by virtue of Defence 
(Finance) Regulations. Under the Currency and Bank Notes 
Act of February, 1939, the basic level of the fiduciary note 
issue was fixed at {£300 million, and it was provided that 
any increase above that level made by Treasury sanction 
could not remain in force for more than two years without 
Parliamentary authority. ‘The issue has, of course, long been 
maintained far above that level: the successive increases in 
1939-46 raised,it to a peak of £1,450 million, from which 
the postwar reflux of hoarded notes reduced it to £1,300 
million by early 1948 ; it then climbed back to £1,400 million 
by June of last year, and has since remained at that level, 
apart from two seasonal increases and reductions. These 
increases, being made under the emergency powers, have not 
been subject to the need to seek Parliamentary authority ; 
under Defence (Finance) Regulation 7AA (SR and O 1941, 
No. 1199 as amended by SR and O 1945, No. 1901) the 
original two-year limit was extended indefinitely. 


The new Bill will restore the prewar principle of control 
by Parliament. No increase above the present level of 
£1,400 million—which becomes the “ basic ” figure in place 
of the £300 million fixed in 1939—may remain outstanding 
for more than two years unless ordered by the Treasury by 
statutory instrument, which will be subject to annulment 
in pursuance of a resolution of either‘House of Parliament. 
Apart from this, any changes in the basic issue, whether 
upwards or downwards, will be made (as in the past) by 
Treasury direction at the request of the Bank of England ; 
any such direction must expire within six months, but is 
renewable (also at the request of the Bank) for successive 
periods. of six months or less, subject tothe need for a 
statutory order to extend the total period beyond two years. 
The Biil also empowers the Bank to call in and to demonetise 
any denominations of its notes—a power that at present 
extends (under Defence Regulations) only to notes of £5 
or over. Smaller notes can at present be called in; but cannot 
be demonetised. 


* work. 
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Reports from the Tax Collectors 


Both the main bodies of British tax collectors have now 
delivered an account of their stewardships in 1950-51—and 
of the odd sidelights on the economy thrown up by their 

The Customs and Excise Commissioners collecte: 
£1,628 million in the last fiscal year, against £1,520 million 
the year before. The tobacco tax for the huge 
amount of £604 million, little has changed from the yea: 
before ; the Commissioners report a “continued steady 
demand for cigarettes,” but mote that nearly 40 pe 
cent of the tobacco smoked in this country now 


‘comes from the Commonwealth, compared with 20 


25 per cent in the prewar and é¢arly postwar years. Bee: 
consumption, which brought in £262 million in taxes, agains: 
£277 million in 1949-50, went down again. The drop 
here, and in receipts from entertainments duty, came main); 
in the autumn of 1950, when ‘the Commissionc: 


_ report thac “increased expenditure in certain direction: 


mainly on durable goods and motoring, resulted in rather !ess 
money being available for . . . other forms of expenditu: 
The rise in import prices after Korea led to higher yi 
from protective duties, which are mostly ad valorem, but 
there was also an increase in attempted smuggling. Smuge!c: 
are turning away from their traditional lines of tobacco an | 
spirits to such goods as nylons and watches, which the Com- 
missioners believe are “ increasingly the subject of organise 
‘commercial’ conspiracies to evade duty and purchase tax.” 
Some of the 60,000 watches seized last fiscal year (agains: 
40,000 in 1949-50) were detected while being smuggled in 
yachts or specially constructed motor cars, © 

The Inland Revenue Commissioners collected £2,049 
million from various forms of direct taxes in 1950-51 (against 
£2,108 million in 1949-50). The main interest in thei: 
report centres on the light it throws on the financial opera- 
tions of industry, on the distribution of incomes (only 60 
people made more than {£6,000 after tax during the year), 
and on the distribution of assets in estates assessed to death 
duties ; these points are discussed in an article on page 354. 
But the Inland Revenue, too, is meeting trouble in collecting 
all the tax that is due. The number of married women 
paying tax is 1 million less than the number known to be 
employed ; rather oddly, the number of children claimed in 
taxpayers’ returns (for purposes of securing allowances) is 
500,000 less than the Registrar General believes to exist. 
The commissioners are now in full cry in their pursuit of 
those who have managed to evade part or all of their taxes in 
recent years; they ferreted out 2,838 cases last year, and 
secured nearly £74 million from them, while they believe 
that “steps already taken” will ferret out 40,000 more, 
mostly small traders. 


*« x * 


Dealings in “ Non-Reich ” Loans . 


After a lapse of three months, dealings in Potash bonds 
and in the loans of German municipdlities and provinces 
were resumed on the Stock Exchange this week. On January 
31st the President of the Board of Trade told Parliament t/12t 
the Government is to introduce amending legislation to allow 
holders of these non-Reich German sterling bonds to |ay 
claim to their share of the {£15 million to be distributed 
under the German Enemy Property Act, without fulfilling ‘> 
impossible condition of proving that their bonds were (0 
British ownership at the outbreak of war. While the exact 
form of the legislation is being worked out, holders of these 
bonds need not submit claims, and the time limit for sub- 
mission has accordingly been extended. At the opening of 
dealings on Monday the prices of these bonds shot up '° 
mirror the rise in Reich bonds that had occurred since 
November 7th; Munich 6 per cents, which carry a gold 
clause like that on the Young loan, were naturally especial|y 


strong. A heavy speculative demand drove prices up further 


on Monday morning, but very little of it seemed to come 
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from switching out of Reich loans, which generally held 
Friday’s levels. By Monday afternoon, however, a reaction 
was setting in, and this was interrupted on Tuesday after 
rumours—at first exaggerated rumours—of rumblings of 
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German discontent about the Saar. At the close of Wednes- 
day’s short session, therefore, prices were considerably below 
their peak on Monday, but, even so, many of the municipal 
bonds show a three to fourfold capital appreciation over 
their level at the beginning of last~year. 


* * * 


British Railways’ Second Gas Turbine 


When the Metropolitan-Vickers gas turbine locomotive 
arrived at Paddington last week it attracted less attention 
than the Brown Boveri gas turbine that arrived there from 
Switzerland two years earlier. Yet it is the first gas turbine 
locomotive to be built in this country ; and its delivery means 


that British Railways can start a series of trials to compare. 


the performance of gas turbines in locomotives with that 
of other forms of motive power. For comprehensive tests, 
two locomotives are necessary ; they are to be used on the 
London to Plymouth route, doing one round trip a day each. 
This line has: been chosen because it includes a number of 
steep gradients. . The Swiss locomotive has already been put- 
ting in about 2,700 miles a week on it, and has proved that 
the powerful acceleration of a gas turbine means that such 
trains lose much less time on the gradients than those 
drawn by steam locomotives ; this feature alone might justify 
the use of gas turbines on special routes. A case for their 
general use on economic grounds is usually argued on. the 
grounds that their low maintenance and lubrication costs in 
comparison with steam or diesel engines offset higher fuel 
costs, and that the locomotive itself is lighter. The Brown- 
Boveri locomotive, which develops 2,500 horse power, 
weighs 118 tons. Diesel traction of the same power is 
generally supplied by two locomotives, together weighing 
perhaps 230 tons.’ 

The Metropolitan-Vickers turbine is more powerful than 
the Swiss. It weighs 129} tons, giving 3,000 horse-power ; 
and will eventually be raisedto 3,500 h.p. This is more 
power than British Railways need, but the locomotive 
has been designed with the export markets in mind, and 
powers of this order would be needed in tropical countries to 
offset the effect of high temperatures on the efficiency of 
the turbine. 

There are a number of interesting differences in the 
design of the two locomotives reflecting the different 
approach of British and Swiss engineers to the design of 


gas turbines. The Swiss locomotive employs a heat - 


exchanger to save fuel and in < to improve the 
ickers haye attempted to obtain - 
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the same thermal efficiency by improving the performance 
of the compressor—a difficult task—without the added 
complication of a heat exchanger. Another vital difference 
is in the operating temperatures of the locomotives. The 
Swiss locomotive operates at 600 degrees C., which makes 
it possible to burn a heavy fuel oil without damage to the 
turbine. But this comparatively low temperature. does: 
involve a sacrifice of efficiency in that the power output of a 
gas turbine rises with its operating temperatures. The 
British turbine operates on more expensive diesel oil, but 
does so at a temperature of 700 degrees C. A difference of 
160 degrees C. at this range of temperature is critical. Swiss 
engineers, with their long experience of turbines; . believe 
that it is asking too much of an industrial turbine to run for 
long periods under such~conditions. British engineers, 
whose principles in this connection, like the materials they 
employ, have been developed with aero-engines, think other- 
wise. They are also attempting to combine the use of high 
operating temperatures with that of heavy fuels. In many 
countries there is a far bigger difference than there is in 
Britain between the price of diesel oil and of the many types 
of oil covered by the umbrella term “ bunker C,” and it is 
therefore important not to restrict gas turbines to the more 
expensive fuels. Even though for convenience, British Rail- 
ways may run both on the same fuel, trials of the two types 
of locomotive side by side should provide some extremely 
interesting comparisons. 


* x * 


Concrete and Steel 


According to the Minister of Works, Mr Eccles, it is 
hoped that deliveries of steel reinforcing rods to the 
country’s building and civil engineering industries may be 
increased to 350,000 tons this year. If that happens, one of 
the most acute scarcities that have arisen for any type of 
steel product -will be relieved, and these industries will be 
enabled t@ make considerable savings in their use of steel. 
The use of reinforced concrete instead of structural steel 
may cut the tonnage of steel needed in a building by a half 
or even more, though the practicability and economy of sub- 
stitution will vary from caz\ to case. 


, The shortage that has undoubtedly been experienced by 
contractors using concrete during the past six to nine months 
does not appear to be justified by the statistics of deliveries. 


_ These suggest that during 1951 some 235,000 tons came on to 


the home market, compared with about 199,000 tons during 
1950—an increase of 20 per cent. It is true that output of 
these rods from British steelworks fell compared with the year 
before—over the first nine months of the year, perhaps to 
a greater extent than output of most other steel products ; 
but this decrease was more than offset by an increase in 
imports of these rods. The degree of shortage of these rods, 
therefore, may partly have arisen from heavy purchasing for 
stock ; but ‘the difficulties it has imposed upon many con-- 
tractors in recent months suggest that large stocks were not 
held by the main consumers, at any rate. The reinforced 
concrete companies have asked whether in the general short- 
age of steel-making materials the output of these rods—a 
cheap and perhaps relatively less profitable steel product— 
was particularly reduced, while output of structural steel, 


in which some of the companies supplying rods are vee 4 
interested as civil engineers, was maintained at a higher level. 


This would have been in no sense unreasonable. The pattern 
of demand—which has been high for all products in recent 


_ months—and the profitability with which that demand can 


be fulfilled are the obvious factors upon which a steel pro- 


‘ ducer must plan his output. The allocation scheme that 


came into force this week seeks to ensure that the right 
amount and type of steel is produced to meet essential 
requirements by vetting individual demands rather than by 
instructing particular producers how much of each type they 
should make. But it is not clear that any such diversion of 


steel between products wads in fact a major cause of the 
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shortage of reinforcing rods last year. The main producers 
of these rods, it has been suggested, depended for billets 
upon one of the largest cold metal shops in the industry, 
where output was affected to an exceptional extent by the 
shortage of scrap. 


The Ministry of Works, which has now set up a Steel 
Economy Committee, will presumably this year take account 
of the economies in steel that reinforced concrete affords 
when parcelling out its block of steel allocations. In very 
rough terms, it may be said that the 5,000 tons of reinforcing 
rods a week that contractors have recently been using might 
correspond to some 12,500 tons of cement a week in 
reinforced cgncrete construction. The 350,000 tons a year 
promised for 1952, therefore, may mean the use in building 
of some 1,200,000 tons of reinforced concrete this year, 
compared with about 850,000 tons last year. 


* * * 


Indonesia Shuffles ‘the Pack 


Theoretically, Indonesia simplified its exchange rate 
structure and devalued the rupiah last weekend ; in practice, 
it seems to have made confusion only slightly less con- 
founded. The rupiah—originally the East Indies guilder— 
stood at par with the Dutch guilder up to March, 1950. 
In that month the authorities of the new Republic carried 
out a currency reform, under which exporters received 
“exchange certificates ” equal to 50 per cent of their export 
earnings and could sell these on the free market, ‘where 
importers and those with permission to remit foreign 
exchange had to finance all of their exchange needs. The 
effective exchange value of the rupiah thereby went down to 
between a half and a third of its old value; the effective 
average exchange rate for exports came out at 21.17 rupiahs 
to the £ and that for imports at 32.10 rupiahs to the £. Last 
weekend the exchange certificate system was abolished 
(except apparently for dollar exports and imports) and the 
rate for both exports and imports was set at 31.72 rupiahs 
to the £. Simultaneously, however, extra export duties of 
2§ per cent were imposed on rubber and copra, and of 15 per 
cent on palm oil, tin, oil, pepper and coffee ; exporters of 
tea and tobacco escaped from these new imposts. The new 
exchange rate, which is pitched between the previous two 
effective rates (though much nearer to the old import rate), 
suggests that both those who sell and those who buy foreign 
exchange should secure some slight gain. But how much 
foreign enterprises operating there will be allowed to remit 


remains a question as inscrutable as the local Govérnment’s 
whim. 


Tight Fit for Aluminium 


Under the metals deal made in Washington last month, 
Britain will divert to the United States 15,000 tons of 
aluminium from Canada in the first half of 1952. This is 
the second time in recent months that this country has 
assisted the United States to get more aluminium. In 
November Britain agreed to divert 10,000 tons and the bulk 
of this tonnage will also come out of this country’s 1952 
supplies. The total 25,000 tons is a loan to the United 
States and will be returned in 1953 and used to rebuild stocks. 
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Last year users of aluminium just managed to make ends 
meet. Consumption~at the beginning of the year was 
running at 15,000 tons per month, but it rose to about 
18,000 tons in December. The year’s total was 202,900 
tons ; supplies amounted to 203,000 tons, of which 172,000 
tons came from Canada, just under 30,000 tons from home 
production and the remainder from Norway and France. 
This close balance between supplies and consumption arose 
mainly from.delays in Canadian shipments and by the end 
of the year Canada still owed Britain about 20-25,000 tons 
from the 1951 contract. In 1952, defence demands are 
likely to increase aluminium consumption still further. 
Prospective consumption for the first half of the year is 
estimated at 123,000 tons and in the second half additiona| 
quantities will be needed to supplement supplies of 
secondary aluminium, which are being rapidly exhausted. 
Altogether Britain may use about 25§0-260,000 tons this year 
and several thousand tons will also be needed to maintain 
stocks to keep pace with the higher rate of consumption. 


Supplies may in fact be a little above 260,000 tons 
—after allowing for the amount diverted to the United 
States—and more may be available if Canada makes up the 
leeway on last year’s contract. But they will not be ample. 
Stocks in Britain are low ; on January 1st they were around 
38,000 tons, virtually unchanged from their level twelve 
months earlier. They are indeed higher than the minimum 
of six weeks’ consumption, but at this time of the year with 
the St. Lawrence closed to shipping, stocks have to be used 
to maintain consumption. Supplies are, therefore, likely 
to be tight until late April when shipments from Canada 
are again flowing freely. On a longer prospect, stocks can 


hardly be built up until the United States repays its loan 
of 25,000 tons. 


- * * 


Copper Companies’ Domicile 


The question of a change in domicile to Northern 
Rhodesia, bringing with it a saving in tax, has now been 
revived, in discussion though not in decision, by the direc- 
tors of the Selection Trust group. This may be a matter of 
significance, since a large-scale development programme has 
to be financed. The Rhodesian copper companies in the 
group last year decided against a change in domicile on the 
general grounds that “taxes alone should not be allowed 
to determine so important a question as the seat of contro! 
of the company,” but they believe that political and 
administrative considerations still outweigh the element of 
taxes. But the centre of political gravity for Northern 
Rhodesian affairs seems to be shifting from Britain to 
Rhodesia, and the chairman of Roan Antelope and Mufulirs, 
Mr R. L. Prain, suggests, in his statements with the annual 
reports (reviewed on a later page) that such a change might 
create conditions under which it would be the directors’ duty 
to seek to transfer control to Central Africa. This possibility 
leads Mr Prain to condemn roundly Section 36 of the 195! 
Finance Act, which stipulated that Treasury consent must 
be obtained before a change in domicile can take place. Last 
week, Wankie Colliery, whose interests are Closely bound up 
with those of the copperbelt, obtained Treasury permission 
to transfer its seat of control to Rhodesia. This decision sug- 
gests that the Selection Trust group might not ‘be refused 
consent if it were sought ; but the objections to Section 36 
would still stand in all their force irrespective of the 
Treasury’s yea or nay. 

A proposed revision of the Northern Rhodesian taxation 
laws may tilt the balance -more in favour of a change in 
domicile. Under these proposals, new mines will in effect 
be allowed to write off their initial capital expenditure ou! 
of profits before taxes are assessed; thereafter all capita! 


expenditure in any year*will be allowed as an operating cost. 


The group’s three new subsidiaries have been registered in 
Northern Rhodesia so as to secure the important benefits of 
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the proposed changes and 
is in corpiaall it too will be domiciled in Rhodesia. Then, 
if only on the score of administrative convenience and tax 
advantage the case for a change in domicile of the whole 
group would be very strong. 


y if Baluba Mines Ltd. 


*« * * 


Easier Metals 


The non-ferrous metal .market is showing some 
weakness. Last week the Ministry of Materials reduced the 
price of lead from £175 to £170 a ton. The official American 
quotation has remained at 19 cents a lb ({152 a 
ton) but the free market which reached a peak of nearly 
30 cents a Ib last June has fallen steadily in recent months 
and is now the same as the official quotation or even slightly 
below it, At the moment lead supplies are more than 
adequate, and Continental refiners are experiencing difficulty 
in finding sufficient buyers. The bulk of British supplies 
comes from Australia and the Ministry raised its selling price 
above the American level to allow for purchases of additional 
quantities from the Continent. On present standards the 
new price of £170 is still too high, for prices on the 
Continent are down to {160-{£165 a ton. Perhaps the 
Ministry is trying to recoup some of its past losses. 


The free market price for zinc has also weakened, although 
supplies of the metal are hardly ample. Zinc ha’ fallen 
from a peak of 33 cents a lb last summer to 23 cents and 

efore long it may reach the official New York quotation 
of 195 cents a Wb (£156 a ton). The British price has 
remained at £190 a ton for the past six months, although 
three weeks ago the so-called American export price fell 
from 26-26} cents a Ib to 23-24 cents. Copper is still the 
firmest of the three metals, despite a fall in the free market 
price from a peak of 55 cents a lb to its current level of 
40 cents. The official price is still 273 cents a lb (£220 a 
ton) and the selling price of the Ministry of Materials is 
sll {£227 a ton. 

The decline in the free market price for both copper and 
zinc can be traced to the introduction of allocation by the 
International Materials Conference in the ‘second half of 
last year. In the first place the quotas to countries were not 
so small as was expected, and, although not all allocations 
have as yet been met in full, no country has experienced a 
severe shortage. Secondly, most countries are controlling 
the civilian use of these metals, and this has also restricted 
the demand on the free market. At first sight it would seem 
that the IMC has done what it intended, namely, curb the 
rise in prices, and if the allocations-to the different coyntries 
increase as the year’ goes on, the pressure on the free market 
will be reduced still more.- The steel shortage is another 
factor, for many of these metals are used in conjunction 
with it at one stage or another. As soon as the supply of 
steel improves both in Britain and in the United States, 
the demand for non-ferrous metals may well expand. 


* *. * 


The Paradox of Wool | 


The wool market has become much steadier in the past 
two weeks. The price of merino 64’s fell from 131d. a lb 
in the first week of January to 122d. in the third week. Last 


week it rose to 124d. and this week to 126d. a lb. Twelve 


months ago the price stood at 280d. a Ib. Demand in the 


current London sales has-come mainly from Britain and. 
Europe. The firmness of the market is somewhat surprising” 


when judged purely by reference to supply and demand. 
World production this season is estimated by the Common- 


wealth Economic Committee at 2,315 million lb (clean). 


which with the 150 million Ib carried over from last season 
(because of the Zealand waterfront strike and the diffi- 





supply of 2,465 million Ib. Consumption in 1951 was 
ssdbahi less than 2,200 million Ib, a decline of some 17-18 
per cent on 1950. Unless consumption rises once more, 
the wool market will experience a surplus for the first time 
since the war. But allowance must be made for’ stockpiling. 
Britain announced last week that it will now buy 48 million 
Ib this season instead of the original 40 million Ib. The 
United States and European countries may also buy for stock 
though no official pronouncements on this have been made. 
Retail sales of textiles are still in the doldrums, though 
activity in the textile industry this year might be sustained 
by government orders for military cloth. 

On January 22nd the United Kingdom-Dominion Wool 
Disposals Limited, better known as the Joint Organisation, 
went into liquidation. New Zealand is the only one of the 
three dominions that will continue the price reserve scheme 
—and then only for this season unless the- New Zealand 
woolgrowers wish it to continue. A referendum will be 
held later. A similar referendum was held last summer in 
Australia and there the woolgrowers voted against such a 
scheme. The.Joint Organisation disposed of the wartime 
stock of 10} million bales'as well as the current clips in 
six years. Throughout this period world consumption of 
wool rose almost continuously and demand seemed insatiable. 
It is ironical that just when the scheme is being wound up, 
the possibility of a surplus should emerge. In point of fact 
a surplus of 265 million lb would constitute no serious 
threat to the market, for ithe British stockpile will take almost 
50 million lb and commercial stocks in most consuming 
countries are still low. 


Shorter Notes 


William Jessop and Sons of Sheffield, makers of special 
steels, in association with the British Iron and Steel Research 
Association, have developed a method of economising in the 
pouring of ingots of high-speed steel that affords ro to 20 
per cent more sound steel from a given ingot. This is based 
upon the insertion of a tile of heat-resisting material into the 
“feeder head” from which an ingot, in cooling, draws 
molten steel to avoid “ piping,” or the formation of cavities 
within it.” Allowing for a difference of {£20 a ton in the 
prices of sound tungsten steel and of the faulty steel-that has 
to be cut off and charged back into the furnace, it is estimated 
that 48. a ton is saved for every additional one per cent of 
steel that can be saved in the ingot. The improvement in 
the ratio of finished steel to ingot steel is perhaps even more 
important at the present time: demand for tool steel has 
greatly increased since the inception of the rearmament pro- 
gramme last year. Trials now in progress suggest that it may 


- be possible to apply this technique in pouring larger ingots 


than those used for special steels. 


* 


A Bill to put the law relating to Customs and Excise into 
a modern and simplified form will shortly be presented to 
Parliament. At one stroke, the new Bill will consolidate all 
existing legislation, cluding some 200 Acts of Parliament. 
During the last six months it has been under consideration 
by a committee which has made various amendments to the 
draft. The report of the committee (Cmd. 8453), published 


_ this week, states that its members are. satisfied that the Bill 


in its present form will remove obsplete provisions and make 
other minor improvements without introducing any 
“debatable reforms or innovations.” 7 


* 

A public offer was made on Tuesday by the issue of 
$15,000,000 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Seog equa 4% to year Canadian dollar bonds at par. This 
is the first public financing in Canada by the Bank. A sinking 
ing fund is.to be provided for this issue sufficient to retire a 
_ third of it by maturity, 
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RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 











BAYERISCHE VWEREINSBANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Every description of National and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 


Cable Address: 


14 Promenadestrasse 


“Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex*No, 063/603 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: “ 


21 Lorenzerplatz 


‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741, Telex No.06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cabie Address: “Verelnsbank’ * Phone: 4681. Telex No. 067/20 





Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 























THE ECONOMIST, February 9, 1952 
Company Notes 


Roan Antelope and Mufulira.—Mr R. L. 
Prain, chairman of the Selection Trust group, 


aptly describes the present condition of the 
Rhodesian Copper-belt as being one of 
“ prosperity, expansion and new develop- 
ment.” One measure of the recent pros- 
perity of the copper producers is to be 
found in the bound of Roan Antelope’s 
profits before tax from £2.4 to £5.9 million 
and of Mufulira’s gross profits from 
£4.2 to £7.9 million. Nor is the end of the 
boom yet in sight, for the estimates of gross 
profits in the first six months of the current 
financial year amount to £4.2 million for 
Roan Antelope, and £43 million for 
Mufulira. These striking advances can largely 
be attributed to the rise in copper prices 
during a period in which the increase in costs 
has lagged far behind ; the average price of 
copper sold by Mufulira, for example, ros¢ in 
1950-51 by £48 10s. to £174 18s. a long ton 
f.o.b. Beira), but average costs only rose by 
bout £16 to £70 18s. a long ton. An appre- 

ible increase in copper production has 
iso made afi important contribution to 
profits. The formidable problem of fuel 
supplies is brought into prominence by Mr 
Prain’s statement that not much more than 
half of the Copperbelt’s fuel requirements 
was met last year by coal deliveries from the 
Wankie colliery. Production has only been 
maintained by the “ medizval expedient ” of 
burning wood and slurry, and by sending 
some part of the Copperbelt’s own much- 
needed labour force to work at the colliery. 
An eventual solution of the fuel problem may 
follow the loan of £5 million by ECA to 
the Rhodesia Railways and the plans to 
harness hydro-electric power, but in recent 
months the slight® improvement in fuel 
supplies, that became apparent in 1951 has 
been lost—at least temporarily. Short run 
difficulties have not been allowed to impede 
the group’s plans for expansion. Three 
subsidiary companies, domiciled in Rhodesia, 
have been formed to direct the exploration 
of new areas. The Chibuluma Mines, 
development of which is to be mainly 
financed by ECA, should come into produc- 
non by 1956; about 16,000 long tons of 
copper and 500,000 Ib. of cobalt should then 
be produced annually. Meanwhile the re- 
fining and milling capacity. at the Mufulira 
mines is to be expanded. By 1954, the annual 
capacity of the electrolytic refinery should 
have been enlarged to 72,000 tons, and by 
1956 the monthly milling capacity to 340,000 
tons. Both these developments will be 
financed from the. company’s own reserves. 
If the demand for cobalt is maintained, the 
date of the: development of the Baluba area 
may be brought forward. Indeed, if the 
results of drilling, to establish further ore 
reserves and to check the continuity of cobalt 
values, prove to be satisfactory, a new com- 
pany, Baluba Mines Ltd., will be formed this 
year. Capital cost at Baluba would be even 
greater than at the Chibuluma mine ; on the 


biGas 
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basis of an annual production of 24,000 tons 
of copper and 1,100,000 lb. of cobalt, it 
might be of the order of £9 or £10 million. 
Ways and means of finding this finance are 
under consideration and “an announcement 
will be made in due course if it is decided 
to proceed with this mine.” 
* 


Petrochemicals.—Sir Robert Renwick, the 
chairman of Petrochemicals, reveals in his 
annual statement that all the company’s 
plants are now in operation, most of them 
at or above their rated capacity and the 
remainder approaching this level. The 
period of running in is in fact practically 
over, and the company is settling down to 
routine operations. Clearly, however, a good 
deal has still to be done in improving yields 
and qualities, in reducing operational losses 
and in achieving the most eccnomical oper- 
ation of plant. In recent months, the Gas 
Separation Plant, upon the smooth running of 
which much of the company’s revenue 
depends, has been “ performing very satis- 
factorily ” but it has been operating with one 
“cold box” out of action, which means 
without any “standby capacity.” If a more 
plentiful supply of chlorine had been avail- 
able the company would have been able to 
take fuller advantage of the improved per- 
formance of the plant at Partington and con- 
sequently “ more favourable results” would 
have been obtained. Fortunately additional 
chlorine supplies are being obtained from 
abroad, and it is hoped that in the first 
quarter of this year deliveries will match 
requirements. An expanding market for the 
company’s products, greater efficiency in 
operating the plant, and the promised im- 
provement in chlorine supplies may help to 
reconcile stockhelders to the borrowing of 
another {1 million from the Finance Cor- 
poration for Industry and to a prolongation 
of the moratorium on the iriterest payable on 
the company’s funded debt. The present 
moratorium will end on March 3lst, but as 
“ payment of the interest accumulated on that 
date in one lump sum will not prove 
possible” negotiations for its extension will 
be necessary. On June 30, 1951, the accumu- 
lated debit on the profit and loss acount was 
£2,025,296. Since that date current revenue 
expenditure, excluding interest, has been 
covered by current income, but there will 
inevitably be a further loss this year once 
provision has been made for depreciation and 
loan interest. Last year’s progress in modify- 
ing the plant at Partington has been hearten- 
ing, but it has added heavily to capital costs. 
So far £700,000 of the FCI loan has been 
spent—and the remainder will be spent by 
the end of June—in meeting the costs of the 
modification and improvements programme, 
in providing working capital, and in financing 
increased stocks. Petrochemicals may be a 
little nearer the edge of the wood, but it is 
not yet out of it. 




















oe Roan Antelope Mufulira Se 

Years to June 30 :— | 1950 a ee foe ee 
Blister copper production (long tons) ...........-- 63,557 74,520 77,048 _ 86,681 
Blister copper sales Ce BOSON POC ee yee re — 74,520 69,350 83,681 

£ £ £ 
Sales rewenue 5045 sce vb de awe vb ibe bes bsavk eee 7,895,695 13,128,712 8,762,398 14,636,103 
Operating supphgs . ....viyscce oss ecake wohed evens 3,440,462 7,290,422 4,958,493 8,969,133 
Replacement provision ..i..csedeccsdsccccceecss 900,000 1,250, 700,000 1,000, 

Profit before a OR RRE ES COE Po Se ee Pe ne) ee 2,434,533 5,917,366 4,176,735 7,876,509 
Net UK tameh os dak eden PE Pee re ie ga ame 472,594 1,514,644 « 805,563 1,831,714 
Rhodesian tas cis eck ecasichdaenkekbeaie cs 1,143,000 2,606,000 1,765,000 3,280,000 
Ordinary dividends ....+..04. ones eeu ctebsesevun 686, 1,546,632 1,142,774 1,764,577 
Gegeral Se6OtO6 sis vis <cbbeunddcacsaeesetnncis 100,000 150,000 450,000 1,050,000 
Added to CORY SewarG nas cei ce'cubeavude pues eh 33,379 1,040 Dr. 22,302 Dr. 95,482 

Ordinary dividend vates .......cccccscccvenceeees 84d. | Is. 744. 5s. 1d. &s. 3d. 
PS 5s. share * 5s. share* cl share er £1 shar 

Six months to December 31 :-~ ” mo ber £ t | per£ et 

Blister copper production (long fons) ....... neice 36,348 41,151 42,618 39,946 
Blister copper sales (lorig tons) ..... 608% Per YR ET 35,648 y a 41,118 38,446 
Sales revenue ... LTA e eee wena weseee et ececee 5, 7 ,000 8,363,000 6,738,000 7,815,000 
Estimated Operating surplus ............e+sess0+ 3,205,000 4,928, 4,188,000 4,849,000 
Replacement provision .......0.s.ecsaceevescees 3 625,000 -. $60,000 500,000 
Estimated PeoRt Heke tar oo ic evenees chess 2,695,000 4,232,000 3,796,000 4,300,000 











* Equivalent rates on new capital of £8,987,688. 


t Equivalent rates on new capital of £8,148,123. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS. 





























Net Gross 
British Funds | Price, | Price, | Yield, | (7°95 
and Jan. 30,| Feb, 6,| Feb.6, | poe rd 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 | “Jq:> 
t (n) ' 
| £ s. d.’ s. d 
War Bonds 2}%...} 100%) | 100% | 017 6 18 6e 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 i 2. 8 13°64. 63 
War Bonds 2%... 1004 | 100 1 8 8/2 9 9% 
Mar. I, 1952-54 1 611}2 92 
Exchequer Stk. 23% 994% | 998 |1 6 4/2 7 7 
Feb, 15, 1955 | 
Serial Funding 17%/ 100g | 100% | 011 7/213 2 
Nov. 14, 1952 | 
Serial Funding 13%) 100 99% | 01610} 115 9 
Nov. 14, 1953 | 
Serial Funding ....) 99 8BHi1l 4912 2n 
Nov. 14, 1954 : 
War Bonds 24%...| 99} 9% /Lll O12 14 & 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 (1 81312132 81 
Funding 23%.....- | 100 100 |2 1 24318 5e 
June 15, 1952-57 | (1 9 91/216 B82 
Nat. Defence 3%... 998 | 994% |} 112 1113 2 3e 
July 15, 1954-58 | 1112 1/3 ea 
War Loan 3°%.....| 100% | 1008 110 5:3 1 6¢ 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 | flit O13 0 92 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 914*| 914*) 4 5 0/5 14 Ile 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | (2 6 61316 62 
Funding 24%. ..... | 933 93 |3 0 514 7 ‘Be 
April 15, 1956-61 | i224 | 5 8 Ol 
Funding 3%. ...... | 87} 87} | 3131015 6 4e 
April 15, 1959-69 | i210 7}4 2 52 
Funding 3%.......| 87§* | 87% |212 414 3. 2e 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 © | 1210 144 O11 
Funding $%....... 9) | 9% (256 | 4 5 4e 
May.1, 1960-90 | 23 0/4 1lhi 
Savings Bonds 3%.' 854% 854% 311 0} 5 1 We 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 1/212 214 2 4 
Savings Bonds 24%) 85% 85} | 215 10;4 2 be 
May 1, 1964-67 210 6/317 21 
Victory Bonds 4%.) 100* 1003* | 2 010; 5318 6s 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | : 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 834% 833" | 2 2 3/413 Me 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | (210° 7/4 2 62 
Consols 4% ....... |} go7* | 90h | 2 6 714 8 10f 
Conversion 34% ...| 81 | 814 |2 5 3/4 6 1l0f 
Treasury Stk. 25%.) 60 594 12 4 414 5 Of 
(after Apr. 1, 1975]' i 
Treasury Stk. 3% ..| 703 703 |2 410,44 6 if 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) } 
Treasury Stk. 34%.) 88% 88%129 414 5 Ye 
June 15, 1977-80 | 12 $ 414 4 9 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..|° 774 778 | 21f 10 j4 & be 
Oct., 1986-96 }2 8 7/4 3 61 
War Loan 34%....| 80 80} | 2 51014 7 &f 
Consols 23% ...... | 61 614 | 2 210/14 1 9 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd. .| 843 (216 0/14 8 Ge 
April 1, 1968-73 | (2011/4 3 4 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd..| - 833 $2g* | 212 1/4 3 We 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | '210 1/4 1 
Brit. Elect. 34% Gtd.| 9 |2 8 0/4 4 2 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 12 7 0)4 3 32 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 77% Tih |} 216 2)4 9 lle 
July 1, 1978-88 '210 10/4 411 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 642 | €42 1216 0} 4 & Ge 
April 1, 1968-73 }21011}4 3 41 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 16% 764 1/210 914 5 bz 
May 1, 1990-95 | 12 9 314 4 1 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.) 938 919%; 2 71114 2 Te 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 | '2 612}4 1 8F 
Brit. Iron & Steel..| 884,°} S88F* | 2 8 914 4 Ye 
34%, 1979-81 | {2 8 214 4 25 











(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. () To latest date. 
(nm) Net yields aiter allowing for tax at 9%. 6d. in & 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 





Price, 

















Last Two | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends | — \Jan. 30,| Feb, é,| Feb. 6, 
ROA RT 5 i 3959 
ooo) | , a eT 
% i 2 } if s. 4, 
6, a Angio-Am. 10/-. ™m i Wisi 8 
5a} 25 dAnglo-Iran f1.. 542; 6 |5 0 06 
2c WaiAssoc. Elec. {1.| 73/9 |.71/3 | 512 4 
27tc| ThajAssoc.P.Cem.{1) 99/44 |100/- | 5 10 90 
35 ¢ 45 ciAustin 5/-..... | 29/6 {| 29/6 ,| 712 7 
15 a| tl74bBass {1 ....... 1k13/9 |117/6 | % 5 9 
40 a Boots 5/-...... | 21/- | 21/6 1413 op 
9c} 7 a'Br. Celanese 10/-| 28/- | 27/3 |3 6 1 
12 b} «68 a Br. Oxygen {1..| 79/6 | 80/6 | 419 5 
Sal TWdGoats{1....... 48/1 | 49/- |5 2 0 
St 5 aCourtaulds £1..| 42/3 | 42/- |5.7.2 
22 14a Distillers 4/- .../ 18/6 | 19/- |414°9 
15 ¢| I?$c\Dunlop £1..... | 55/- | 56/3 (6 4 6 
10 c} 12hc\Ford{1....... } 46/6 }47/- | 5 6 5 
Iipe| 22bciGen. Elect. {1..| 82/6 | 79/6 1513 3 
Tl a| 17 6 Guinness £1... .)118/1$ |118/1% | 4 14 10 
% a| 66Hawker Sid. £1.| 32/9 {| 33/9 | 518 6 
b| 3ailmp. Chem. {1.| 42/3 | 42/9 | 5 i2 3 
184d}. 134a/Imp. Tobacco £1) 86/3 | 87/6 | 7 6 4 
5 a| 10 b'Lancs. Cotton £1) 39/43 | 40/44 | 7 8 6 
I3jcj} +5 a\Lever- {1 ...... | 48/1¢ | 48/9 (5.0 9 
15 c| Tha'Lon. Brick £1..| 56/3 /3 |6 6 8B 
15 a} 60 b\Marks &Sp.A5/-| 81/3- | 82/- | 411 6 
8b} 8 aP.& 0, Def. £1.) 42/6 | 43/6 | 4 18 Op 
1% | _ta'P. Johnson 10/-.| 36/- | 37/- 1615 2 
174 b| 5 ai“Shell” Stk. £1.; 90/- | 91/3 |5 8 0 
Lye b\Tube Invst. {1.| 5 5% ‘4 6 4 
5 a| 15 bit. & Newall £1.| 86/10}! 87/6 | 411 5 
8 ¢ 10 c'Union Castle £1) 43/- | 43/— | 4.13 0 
50 cl 20 a\U.SuaBetong{1, 56/10} 55/7} 17 19 5 
10 6 eaivickawe Eee 43/9 | 45/- |511 1 
15 a| 2746'Woolworth 5/- .| 41/-* | 41/9° | 5 1 9 
(a) Interim div. (6) Final div. {c) Div. for whole year. 
ee ield basis ba anton capital bonus. (p) Yield basi 
103% after capital bonus. * Ex dividend. f Free of tax, 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER -RETURNS 








CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ agree 



























































i Receiets Pay 
For the week ended February 2, 1952, | Other Debt :— Trogsury Bills... = + 358521 
Internal. ....... 12,943 23% Def. Bonds . 
total ordinary revenue was £187,260,800 3° "Def, Bonds . cae { 
against ordinary expenditure of £77, 408,000 Tax Reserve fa 7,479 
and issues to sinking funds £250,000. Thus, an cor gene 
including sinking fund allocations of Ways & Means Ad- sine 
£19,373,000, the surplus accrued since vances ...... <o<. A 
5 000 
Age ii 1, 1951, is £237,799,000 compared | Peay Deporte. 08 
vith a surplus of £546,820,000 for the 12,943 404,802 
ccxtiapobdilan period of the previous year. FLOATING DEBT 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE (£ million) 
AND EXPenerrens ‘ 
Fook | WA Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | +44) 
Esti- AR) Ape g, bidet hee Bills Advances | De- | pioat. 
mate | ty | eo fee pom OM Ey THe atl Poy te 
[998-94 Feb. 3,| Feb.2,) 3, | 2 Tender! Tap | Public | ‘Eng | Banks | Debt 
| £000 1951 j 1952 | 1951 | 1952 Depts. | ind 
sh ; Receipts intothe | | 1951 
REVENUE Exchequer Feb. 3] 3190-0 | 1842°4] 385°6 : 420-0 | 5857-9 
tf thousan | ‘ 
~ Nov. 3} 3270-0 | 2285-4}. 330-0 ee 175-0 | 6060-4 
Orv. Revenve | ' -» 10] 3260-0 Rael 8 toe =? po 
me Tax ..... |1624750)1011784/1190841] 95,568:113191 » (ITj] 4586-5 ; one d ; 
on ron ram <7" 9 000) 85,700 90,700] 6,800, 5,900| ,, 24) 4571-6" 292-6 | ... | 125-0 | 4989-3 
Estat etc., Duties | 198,009 154,450; 153 3,900, 2,700 
Starape ‘cba teaeeaune 55, 44,960, 52,100) 1,500; 1,000 | Dec. 1 4595-5* 304-8)... os pry 
ProftsTax&E.P.T. } | 312, $50 233,170) 268,800 4,300, 5,500 »n 8 4631-1" 289-0 | 3-0 a ee 
Other Inland Rev. | 500 390) 50) 40 » 25 4718-1 207 +7 see as pres i 
SpecialContributn.| 1,500 4,280 2,390 80 50 iy J 4782-9* 252-5 | 58 
} ! 52 : 
Total Inland Rev. |2302400 1559734 1759131p112198 128381 | Jan. < —e — ne i oe 
i vA 4° ° w . % 
5° 8 | 80-5 | 5001-8 
Customs, .s.s0ss5 30,500} 746,243) 836,090] 15,623, 15,046 “an 4643-5 277-8 |. 
Excise. <iicks cock | 720, 500] 624,769) 637,085} 45,198 37,459 » & 4601-4" 2T0-T | ane 79°5 } 4951-5 
Total Customs and} _| Feb. 2  424-e* | 250-2) 67.5 | 4555-5 
Excise... ...<.. }1651000}1371012/1475175}60,821) 52,505 | 
a } * The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 
Motor Duties ....| 62,000) 58,452; 59,687 —_ 3,365 1 per cent Serial Funding Stock is unknown, therefore 
Surplus bh eg gee ret: oe 5, 2 | the total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated. 
Surpl's from Tradg. | 903) , | 
P.O.(Net Receipts); 5,400: 2,000; 100 600 100 TREASURY BILLS 
Wireless Licences.| 13,600] 10,650, 11,500) 2,000 2,300 (¢ million) 
Sundry Loans....| 27,000) 22,876). 22,45... |... : 
Miscell. Receipts. . | 105,000) 66,562) 81, 411) 608 SS Aviad “1tthaied 
Total Ord. Rev... }423640015149129135135701180346'187260 | Date of Rate an 
Se_r-Bavancine | : Tender : Applied of Min. 
Post Office ...... | 179,431) 141,700) 159,400 2,400 3,600 epee |Allotted] Allotment Rate 
Income-Tax on} / 
E.P.T. Refunds} 4,900, 7,213 4430 186 31] ~ I95I | ! 
Feb. 2 | 230-0 | 336-4! 230-0] 10 2°62 54 
5 re ie ene (442073ifs208042|3677400 182926'190891 : 
Nov. 2 | 230-0 | 330-1 | 230-0 4 “3 Pa 
» 9 | 260-0 | 330-4 | 260-0] 17 2: 
a es Issues out of the Exchequer ” 36 | 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-04 17 10-66 41 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments » 23 | 170-0 | 237-6 | 170-0 19 2-96 63 
if thousand) » 90 [170-0 | 244-8 | 170-0] 19 6-54 53 
ORD EXPENDITURE | | | 
int. & Man. of Nat. Dec. 7 | 170-0'| 225-3! 170-0] 19 3-26 73 
Debt.......... | 535,000 384,533, 414, 707 17, 522, 17,646 » -14 1170-0 | 234-0! 170-0] 19 6-88 60 
Payments to N.| » @1 1170-0} 236-1 | 160-0] 20 2-27 49 
. Treland..... 02: | 38,000] 29, a 31,279 ... ie », 28 1170-0} 188-3} 150-0] 19 4-06 &2 
Other Cons. Funds| 11,000) 8,871) 10,09 6 8695 1952 | 
re an. 4 | 150-0} 212-5} 150-0] 19 3-39 61 
Total ....- . . | 584,000] 423,000, 456,078} 17,591! 17,739 J Pts 180-0 | 217-3 | 150-01 19 6-90 54 
pply Services s .. *5514062165066 280032 38,092) 59,669 » 18 | 170-0 | 240-4 | 170-0] 18 11-05 62 
eA EA » 25 | 170-0} 247-2 170-0] 19 10-74 5 
Total Ord. Expd.. *4098062)2588066/3256 398] 55,683) 77,408 
Sinking Funds .. 14,245, 19,379 = 340, 250 | Feb. 1 | 170-0 | 249-8 | 170-0] 19 10-64 52 
Total fexcl. Self- : 
Bal. Expd.).... }4098062)2602309.3275771 


| 
56,013, 77,658 





Seie-BaLANCING 

Post Office ...... 

Income Tax on} 
E.P.T. Refunds} 


179,431] 400} 3,650 


4,900 


141,700) ise.cod 2 
i } 

7,213 4,43 (180, (31 

ae NSPE? 4282393}2751222 3439601] 58,593, 81,289 


* Including {6 million of the margin for Supplementary 
Estimates provided in the Budget (£160 million). 


Meares 














After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£187,204 to £4,157,646, the other operations 
for the week decreased the National Debt 
by £391,860,336 to {£25,855 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ({¢ thousand) 
Tithe Act, 1936, s. 26 


Peo we PRET eee a 145 
EPU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950,5,3 ...... 917 
Exchange Equalisation Account Repayments. .... 300,000 
301,062 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand} 

Post Office and Telegraph {Money} Act, 1950 . 600 
PE CN ia 5 eS a ea a eek 39 

Housing (Temporary Accommodation} Acts, 1944 
and 1 92 eh been SN ORs Teer heere kwh be 6d 50 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, s. 94(2) .......... 199 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2)........ 2,600 
Cottoy (Centralised Buying) "Act, 1947, s. 21{1) . 1,500 

Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 s. 2X1} 
War Damage: War Damage Coramission ...... y000 
Town & Countr? Planning Acts, 1947 ...5...... 300 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits ... 329 















































On February Ist applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from February 4 to February 9, 1952, were accepted 
dated Monday to Saturday as to about 52 per cent at 
£99 15s. Od. and applications at higher prices were ac- 
cepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of {170 
million were offered on February 8th. For the week 


ended February 9th the banks were not asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


({ thousand) 
































* Totals 43 Weeks Week 
ended ended 
Jan. 27, | Jan. 26, |I2%%6, 
1951 | 1952} 195 

Savings Certificates :— 

Receints.. 600. a wees 72,6 126, 2,700 

Repayments ..........+. 107, 100 111,8 2,600 

Net Savings: 2... 66<.5 04 Dr 34,500) 14,400; 100 
Defence Bonds :-~ b { 

8 Epes RD paren Ee 13,850 48,314 1,130 

Repayments... ..555.. 40,354, 59,888 1,160 

Net Savings .....0.0 0... Dr 26,504,Dr11,5741Dr = 80 
P.O. and Trustee Savings — 

Bank’ -— 

nt RES Bee aE ao 4 537, 885, 575,523] 13,656 

Repayments ...... +220: 580, 636, 659,490] 14,123 

Net Savings .c..4.5...43 Dr42,751 ‘Dr84,1671Dr 467 
Total Net Savinigs......1.. Moi ge ‘Dr = 897 
Interest on certificates sal 25,830, 27, 676 
Interest accrued .....i...5. 103, 784) 104, 331 2,443. 
Chapge in total invested. -[— 28: $01\—_ 4.85014 1.370 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 6, 1952 
























































ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,915,199 
In Circulation 1557,648,801 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. _ Securities ... 1385,764, 101 
partment. . 42,708,022 | Other Sees... 703,838 
Coin {other 
than }. os 2,512.91 
Amt. of Fid.——— 
Issue ....... 1400,000,00 
Gold Coin 
Bullion {at 
248s, per oz. 
Pere 35) } 
1400,356, 823 1400,356, 323 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
ee SRL 4s 000 Govt, Sees.:.. 527,212,453 
RA en ae 797, 1 118 | Other Secs.:- 47,0 
Public Deps.:- 27, 811, 788 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 13.8 $49,434 Advances... 4,364,894 
HLM. Treas. Securities.... 9 658,488 
Special Acct. 13,962,354 
Other Deps.:- 372,352,720 | __ 5 
Bankers. .... 286,616,315 | Notes........ 42,7 
Other Accts... 85,736,405 | Coin. ........ l 
418,514,626 418, 
* Includin wep a Savings Banks, Commis ; 
of National Deb Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 
1951 1952 
Feb. | Jan. | Jan 
7 23 | 
Issue Dept. :— ce i 
Notes im circulation..... 1286 ~ 41355-6,1555-8 6 
Notes in banking depart- ie 
NOG soi es ea da Cle tei 64- 4:7 +46 T 
Government debt and 
securities® .......0.4. 1345° 2596-8 1596-8 15% 8 
Other securities ........ 0- 0-7 0-7 ! 
Gold ahd coin.......... 4- ae U9 4. 
Valued at s. per fine oz... | 248/0 248/0 248) 9 
Banking Dept, :— 
Deposits :-— : 
ase Accounts ........ "- if : 5 . 
reasury Special Account . : 0-5 
Bankers i RE EE TS 285- ot 277-8 6 
NBNNRE 5 ATi oc osha 85-4 85-1 87 
Bt) ane per Reman, Se 402-0) 387-9 381 i 
Securities :-—~ : 1 _ 
Government. ........... 292-7) 297-4, 309-5 , 
Discounts, etc, ......... 16-6 37-4 47:9 4-4 
RRM S. Cokcth as earls 46-4 23:1 34-4 1 
MONE cris iints Se Tuaos 355-7] 357-9 351-6 674-5 
Banking dept. res......... 64- 48-3, 48-1 4-3 
% oe  % 
“ Prep i F556 4 ices 16-@ 12-4 12+ } 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14, } 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,450 million to Wy 
million on January 16, 1952. 
GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of Regents official buying price for od 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine o m 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to aut! i 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce >t 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
Sr-ver z G B 
1952 London (New York: Bombay Bom 
per ounce|per ounce!per 100 tolas} pe: 
d. c. se a | Rs. ra 
jen 31.. | 77-0 $800 | 393 5 | 105 2 
‘eb. eA 77:0 88-00 ing 8 104 - 
eee re Markets Closed I 12 103 : 
we Bes 77-0 88-00 191 10 104 4 
ee Peck ee ie ot een oa 
ee 77-0 | 88-00 i92 10+ 38 
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WEST RIDING WORSTED AND WOOLLEN 


MILLS, 


LIMITED 


EFFECT OF WIDE FLUCTUATIONS IN WOOL VALUES 
MR J. H. KEELING ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of West Riding Worsted and Woollen Mills, 
Ltd, was held on February Sth, at the 
Midland Hotel, Bradford, Mr J. H. Keeling 

the chairman) presiding. 


The secretary, Mr E, Matthews, read the 

ce convening the meeting, and Mr D. E. 

Bal chelor, of Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., the report of the auditors. 


following is the statement by the chair- 

which had been circulated with the 

rt and accounts for the year ended August 
"1951, and was taken as read :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—The profits of the 
croup for the year under review, though satis- 
factory, were considerably below the peak 
figure reached last year. These results, how- 
ever, must be considered in the light of 
the unusually difficult trading conditions 

hich confronted—and still confront—our 
odusiies 


rhe money value of the turnover was con- 
siderably in excess of that for the previous 
car, the reduced profits being occasioned by 
vriting down the value of the stocks and 
providing for contingencies resulting from the 
steep fal] in the price of wool from the peak 
reached at the end of March to the level 
ruling at the end of August. As this was 
done out of the earnings for the year, the 
substantial specific reserves created in pre- 
vious years to provide against these very 
eventualities have betn left intact. 


It will give our shareholders some idea of 
the wide fluctuations in the value of wool 
during the year under review if I quote the 
price of 64’s B tops at the beginning and end 
of our year and the peak figure- reached 
luring this period : — 


September 1, 1950 ...... 235d. per lb. 
March 31, 1951 ............ 348d. per Ib. 
August 31, 1951 ........... 152d. per Ib. 


These difficult trading conditions placed 
upon the managements of our operating 
subsidiaries a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility, which was shouldered with courage 
and ability, 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The profit of the group before taxation 
amounted to £693,173, which compares with 
{1,729,204 for the previous year. Of this 
profit it was necessary to provide for taxation 

£376,195, namely, 54.3 per cent.—an onerous 
charge. Of the balance, Preference and 
Ordinary shareholders receive by way of 
dividends £110,257, equivalent to. 15.9 per 
cent. of the profits earned, while £206,721, 
or 298 per-cent., has been retained in 
the business. 


The amount required to pay the Ordinary 
dividend, which it is recommended - should 
be maintained at 22} per cent, requires 
shghtly more than for the previous year, as 
reserves to the extent of £47,644 were capi- 
talised on January 30, 1951, by the issue of 
one new On share’ for every 16 
Ordinary shares then held. 


During the past four years the earnings of 
your group have been dealt with as aesnges — 


Taxation ......... £2,680,326 52.2% 
Retained in the 

business ......... 2,058,494 40.2% 
Distributed to share- 

WGI casnneae 391,445 7.6% 





£5,130,265 100 % 





These figures indicate beyond any measure 
of doubt tH policy of “moderation and 
restraint” exercised by your company in 
relation to distributions by way of dividends, 
a policy lately recommended by the president 
of the Federation of British Industries, 
following upon similar exhortations in recent 
years from otlier quarters. I only wish that 
I could feel equally sure that this policy of 
“moderation and restraint,” so consistently 
pressed upon industry, had been followed to 
anything like the same extent. by His 
Majesty’s Government in its expenditure of 
the moneys which industry has provided by 
way of taxation. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


There are several items in the consolidated 
balance sheet, to which I would like to refer. 


"The increase in the share capital reflects the 
capitalisation of reserves which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, and the issue for cash of 
175,000 Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Cumula- 
tive Preference shares of {£1 each, being the 
balance of the preference capital which we 
were authorised to issue. The cash proceeds 


of this issue were utilised in the main to. 


provide further finance for one of our most 
recently acquired operating subsidiaries, 
Thomas Hey and Shaw, Ltd., which I am 
pleased to say made a most useful contribu- 
tion this year to the profit of the group. 

The fixed assets after allowing for depre- 
ciation show an increase of £204,570, mainly 
due to the cost of completing the new factory 
at Wombwell for Priestleys, Ltd., to which I 
referred last year, the acquisition by Thomas 
Burnley & Sons, Ltd., of Nellroyd Mills, 
complete with modern machinery, so as to 
increase that company’ $ spinning capacity ; 
and the provision of additional storage accom- 
modation for J., J. L., & C. Peate (Guise- 
ley), Ltd. 


It is in regard to the current assets and 
liabilities where the figures show the greatest 
changes as compared with the previous year. 


Stock on hand and work in progress, in 
spite of the writing down to which I have 
already made reference, are £923,086 higher 
at £5,505,069, while debtors have increased 
by £801,819 to £1,636,809 


Last year cash and marketable securities 
exceeded advances from our bankers by 
£272,844. On August 31st last, the date of 
the balance sheet which we are now con- 
sidering, the net amount due to our bankers 
was £2,738,731. Against this, secured trade 
Picogss representing wool purchases, were 
down 1,189,060 to £104,284, which 
shows ee we were trimming our sails to 
meet the storm. 


The figures which I have given to you 


are yery large, particularly as the ical 
turnover was less and not greater for 


the previous year. They have been the cause 
of no little anxiety to those responsible for 
the direction and management of your com- 
pany, as, I am sure, our shareholders will 
readily appreciate. 


I am glad, however, to say that these 
figures are now mainly of historical interest, 
For example, the group’s net indebtedness to 
its bankers on December 31st last was only 
£45,540. 


THE PRESENT 


During the past nine months the wool 
textile industry has been passing through a 
storm at least comparable in magnitude to 
that which was encountered after the first 
world war. But on this occasion there is 4 
very real difference—the lessons learned ‘thirty 
years ago were not forgotten, and were, in 
fact, in the forefront of the minds of the 
many able men who are responsible for the 
management of the industry. 

No one trusted the rise in the price of 
wool, difficult though it was to know when 


‘it would stop, commitments were kept to the 


minimum consistent with full employment, 
and as large reserves built up as taxation 
permitted. 


As a result the industry has so far 
weathered this storm. of gale force remark- 
ably well, but it will be some months before 
we shall have seen the last of its effect. 


A storm of this character naturally starts 
by affecting those engaged in the raw material 
section of the industry—in which our group 
is largely interested—and finishes in the shops 
where the made-up goods are sold. The pipe- 
line is gradually being cleared, although I 
fancy that those engaged in all branches of 
our industry heave a sigh of relief as each 
month goes by without undue troubles being 
encountered. 


It is unfortunate that in the midst of these 
difficulties a well-known politician advised 
the public not to buy, thereby not only adding 
to the difficulties already facing the trade, but 
even endangering employment. In this con- 
nection I am glad to be able to say that we 
have kept our labour force for ali practical 

purposes intact, though overtime has had to 
be cut and in some cases the working weck 
shortened 


During the four months since the date of 
the balance sheet trade has been quiet and 
wool prices have continued to fluctuate con- 
siderably. In recent weeks, however, these 
fluctuations have narrowed, and there have 
been signs of some new business. 


Taking stock of our position as it exists 
today, I am personaly satisfied that we have 
come through a most difficult period with 
all our reserves intact, including those 
specific reserves which were created to pro- 
vide against just those adverse conditions 
which have prevailed. 


THE FUTURE 


It is difficult indeed to forecast the futures 
There are too many incalculable factors— 


tionary 
present Government. I incline to the view 
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that trading in our industry for the next 
few months will continue to be difficult, 
and that thereafter we should return to 
more normal, though more competitive, 
conditions than we have experienced for 
some time, 


A year ago at our annual general meeting 
I warned you against the dangers inherent 
in the great rise which had taken place in 
the price of wool. Since then this position 
has been largely readjusted and today the 
price of wool is in more general alignment 
with that of other raw materials. At the 
moment we need more than anything a 
steady price and less of the violent fluctua- 
tions that we have witnessed over the past 
two years. 

A steadying influence on the price of wool 
over the years will come, I think, from man- 
made fibres, the development of which we 
continue to watch closely. These new fibres 
will not replace wool, but in my opinion as 
they become perfected—and subject to price 
—they will be used increasingly in conjunc- 
tion with wool. I would not like you to 
draw the inference from this that I am sug- 
gesting that there will not continue to be 
a world demand for all-wool goods of high 
quality such as are made in Yorkshire. This 
is not the case, but if fibre¢ with some ‘of 
the characteristics of wool can be produced 
at a cheaper price the wool textile industry 
in this country will be able to take full 
advantage of them for the further expansion 
of its trade. 


Looking to the future generally, your 
group is engaged in a basic industry, and if 
as I have*foreshadowed.we return to more 
normal and competitive conditions, our 
earnings will depend upon the ability of our 
management and employees, and upon the 
excellence of our plant. In these matters I 
consider that we have nothing to fear. 


GROUP’S EARNING CAPACITY 


What the earnings of the group may be in 
more normal and competitive times I do not 
know. I do not think that they will reach 
the peak figures of the year before last-—in 
fact, I hope not, unless this is occasioned by 
the continued development and extension of 
our business and not by any further dbnor- 
mal advance in the price of wool. 


I can, however, say this. The earning 
capacity of your group has been proved by 
past results, and I believe that good profits 
can be earned in future years. 


In conclusion, may I once again thank all 
the directors, managers, executives and em- 
ployees. The more difficult times through 
which we have passed have stimulated them 
to ever-increasing efforts. I am also especi- 
ally grateful to my colleagues on this Board 
who have unstintingly given me their fullest 
support. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 124 per cent., making 
224 per cent. for the year, was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr J]. H. Keeling 
and Mr M. W. Shelton, were re-elected, and 
the other formal business having been duly 
transacted the proceedings terminated. 








Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES 
: LIMITED 


The following is an abridgement of the 
statement of the Chairman, Mr R. L. Prain, 
O.B.E., dated January 8, 1952, circulated to 
the members: — 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The output of 74,520 long tons blister 
copper was produced at a cost of £78 7s. 11d. 
and sold at an average price of £176 3s. 7d. 
per ton, both f.o.b. Beira. The gross profit 
was £7,287,000. Copper stocks remained 
static in volume, but increased in book value 
by £115,000. Other expenses amounted to 
a net figure of £234,000, leaving a profit of 
£7,168,000. 


Appropriations were made of £1,250,000 
to Replacements Reserve, £150,000 to 
General Reserve and £51,000 tq Loan Stock 
Redemption Fund. 


The Final Dividend now recommended 
amounts to 3d. per new share, making a total 
distribution for the year of 1s, 7d. per new 
share. 


On this basis taxation would amount to 
£4,169,000 and the carry-forward £195,000. 


The Company has capitalised certain re- 
serves in order to bring the issted capital 
more into line with the actual capital in- 
vested, amd the issued capital has been 
increased to £8,987,688 by the issue of four 
new shares for every five held. 


MINING TAXATION 


Mr Prain referred to certain new changes 
which are proposed in the Northern 
Rhodesian tax laws as affecting new mines, 
and continued: Representations have been 
made through the British Overseas Mining 
Association to the Millard-Tucker Committee 
and to the Royal Commission on Taxation 
with a view to presenting the case of the 
industry and of trying to impress on these 
bodies the points on which the mining indus- 
try differs from most other industries. While 
it is too early to say what effect these repre- 
sentations may have, it is a matter for regret 
that one has to record that, after several years 
of such representations to various Govern- 
ment Departments, the overseas mining 
industry here has yet to obtain from the 
British Government any real recognition of 
its case. Unless this case is recognised, it is 
beyond question that the overseas mining 
industry, which for so many generations has 
been centred in London, will wither and fade 
away altogether. The high rates of capital 
expenditure which mining requires today, 
the lower grade ores which it will be increas- 
ingly necessary to mine, and the high rates of 
taxation, make mining altogether too hazard- 
ous an undertaking to organise except in 
countries where the position of the mining 
industry is specially recognised. 


After referring to the position at the mine 
and to the problems arising from the shortage 
of fuel in the Copperbelt, Mr Prain stated: 


DOMICILE 


The problem of the domicile of the Com- 
pany has continued to engage the attention 
of the Board during the year. 


Briefly, it may be said that there are two 
factors which influence a decision on domicile, 
The first may be called economic and the 
second political. From the economic angle it 
is possible to save taxes by controlling com- 
panies such as ours from abroad. Until the 
Finance Act of 1951, we, in common with 
other companies, had been free to move con- 
trol in this way ever since the incorporation 


oe 


of the Company some 25 years ago. !: js 
true to say, I think, that a move at any time 
during these 25 years would have resulted 
in some saving of taxes paid by the Comp Any, 
That we did not choose to change the con. 
trol of the Company was due to a number of 
factors, which I need not go into here by: 
generally speaking, to the overriding feelin 
that taxes alone should not be allowed ; 
determine so important a question as the seat 
of control of the Company. 


This outlook had, of course, to be critically 
examined when the disparity in taxes became 
as wide as it has in the last two or. three 
years. A change of domicile would now effect 
impressively’ large savings in taxes for the 
Company and hence indirectly for ail its 
stockholders. Nevertheless, your Board. still 
feels that political and administrative con- 
siderations outweigh the element of taxes. 


You will agree, I am sure, that a Company 
such as ours cannot act exclusively from 
motives of commercial self-interest ; it is 
bound also to take into account national and 
imperial requirements, In the light of this 
principle your Board intends to keep the ques- 
tion under continuing examination. Events 
appears to be moving rapidly toward a shift 
in the centre of political gravity for Northern 
Rhodesian affairs from the United Kingdom 
to Rhodesia. Such a change im the political 
picture may well create conditions under 
which we should consider it our duty both 
to our stockholders and to our country of 
production, and indirectly to the Common- 
wealth, to seek to locate our seat of control 
in Central Africa, 


” 
g 
5 
0 


FINANCE ACT, 1951 


Since the passing of the Finance Act, 1951, 
it is no longer permissible to transfer the 
control of a company abroad without prior 
permission from the Treasury. It is impos- 
sible in passing not to protest against the 
provisions of Section 36 of this Act. It has 
been described as making a concentration 
camp of the City of London. While the need 
to maintain revenue in this country is 
admitted, and while the possibility that con- 
sent may be forthcoming is recognised, it 
seems singularly ungracious to seek to retain 
compulsorily in this country companies which 
have voluntarily stayed here over many years 
in spite of ever-increasing taxation. It would 
not only be more in keeping-with the tradi- 
tions of this country if this Section of the 
Act were to be repealed but it would also be 
far sounder. This Section attempts to make 
permanent a pattern of business organisation 
which events demand should essentually 
remain flexible. It may become vital to 
a mining company to move its control to the 
territory in which it operates if new political 
movements are developing there. In this 
context the interests of such a company and 
of this country are parallel, since it is surely 
far more important for this country to retain 
influence over sources of raw materials than 
it is for it to cling to a relatively small frac- 
tion of revenue, which may anyway disappear 
if a semi-feudal attempt is made to cling at 
any cost to the patterns of yesterday. 


High taxation “in recent years and a ‘Xx 
code generally unsuited to mining have 
deterred new mining company formation in 
this country, but Section 36 of the Finance 
Act is an even greater deterrent for, even 
with the provisions whereby consent to move 
abroad may under certain circumstances 
obtained, the fact that permisison has to 0¢ 
sought for such a move is sufficient to deter 
new companies from putting themselves in 3 
position where they risk. being refused per 
mission. 
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MUFULIRA COPPER MINES, LIMITED 


The following is an abrid t of the 
statement of Chairman, R. L. Prain, 
O.B.E., dated January 8, 1952, circulated to 
he members:-—— 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The year to June 30, 1951, was a record 
one for the production of ore from the mine 
nd of copper from the smelter. 


Of the 86,681 tons of copper produced, 
«3.681 tons were sold at an average price of 
(174 18s. 1d. per ton f.o.b. Bei 
averaged £68 8s. 10d. per ton f.o.b. Beira 
and the gross profit was £8,704,000. 


Stocks of copper increased by 2,987 tons 
n volume and by £381,000 in book value. 
Other expenses amounted to a net figure of 
/ 208,000, leaving a profit of £38,877,000. 

\ppropriations of £1 million to Replace- 
ment Reserve, £1,050,000 to General Reserve 
and £36,000 to Loan Stock Redemption 
Fund, have been made. The Final Dividend 
n ecommended amounts to one shilling 
ner new share, making a total distribution 
the year of 8s. 3d. per new share. 


On this basis taxation would amount to 

5,122,000, and the carry-forward £87,000. 

The Company has. capitalised certain 
reserves and the issued capital has been in- 
creased to £8,148,123 by the issue of two 
new shares for every three held. 


REFINERY 


The Board agreed to increase the capacity 
of the Electrolytic Refinery from 36,000 tons 
to 72,000 tons per annum, The increase is 
expected to bring the total cost of the 
Refinery to £3 million. 

The first section of the Refienery, of 36,000 
ions capacity, is expected to come into 4 
duction in 1952, and the second half in 1954. 


CHIBULUMA 


Chibuluma Mines Limited has been formed 
as a subsidiary of Mufulira for the purpose 
of developing and working the Chibuluma 
copper-cobalt orebody with indicated 
reserves Of 7.3 million tons of ore, running 
5.23 per cent. copper and 0.25 per cent. 
cobalt. Arrangements were entered into with 
the Economic Co-operation Administration 
whereby Mufulira would subscribe. £600,000, 
in order to take up the ordinary share capital 
of Chibuluma Mines Limited and the E.C.A. 
would provide up to £3 million in the form 
of an unsecured loan, repayable in metals in 
due course. 


_ Development is now proceeding at the 
Chibuluma Miné with a view to getting 
into production by 1956. It is expected that 
it will produce copper at the rate of about 
16,000 long tons per annum, and cobalt at 
a rate estimated at about 500,000 Ibs. per 


annum, 


Beira. Costs - 


duction of 1.3 million tons per annum giving 
a copper production of about 24,000 tons and 
a cobalt production of about 1,100,000 Ibs. 
per annum, the capital required might be of 
the order of £9 or £10 million. - Ways and 
means of finding this finance are under 
consideration. 


PROSPECTING 


Prospecting continued throughout the year 
on the Special Grants of the Company. 


It was decided, in conjunction with Roan 
Antelope Copper Mines Limited and The 
British South Africa Company, to take up 
exclusive prospecting licences over three 
large areas in Northern Rhodesia, and accord- 
ingly three new companies were formed, 
namely, Mwinilunga Mines Limited, Kadola 
Mines Limited and Luapula Mines Limited. 
These Companies are owned as to 45 per 
cent. each by this Company and. Roan 
Antelope and as to 10 per cent. by The 
British South Africa Company. - The com- 
panies are Northern Rhodesian Companies 
and controlled by local Boards. 


Mwinilunga Mines Limited has granted 
exploration rights over some of its area sur- 
rounding the Kansanshi mine to the Com- 
to be formed to explore that mine, 

sanshi Copper Mining Company Limited, 
in .return for a 10 per cent. free participa- 
tion. Mufulira also has a direct 5 per cent. 
imterest in that Company. 


MINING TAXATION 


Discussions have been held with the 
Northern Rhodesian Government which 
have led to the tabling of legislation which 
will provide for a change in those sections 
of the law which deal with the treatment of 
capital ¢ diture on mines. Briefly, new 
mines will normally be ‘allowed in effect to 
write off their initial capital expenditure out 
of profits before taxes become payable. 


Thereafter, all capital expenditure in any ' 


year. will be allowed as an operating cost. 
This brief statement somewhat over-simpli- 
fies the actual procedure but the net effect 
is that these laws, which follow somewhat 
the laws of the Union of South Africa, will 
create anew indentive to the developing of 
mines in the territory, and especially of low- 
grade propositions or those which involve a 
high degree of capital expenditure. 


GENERAL 


Mr Prain then referred to the position 
at the mine and the problems arising from 
the shortage of fuel on the Copperbelt. After 


“stating that the question of the Company's 


domicile had continued to engage the atten- 
tion of the Board during the year, he con- 
cluded: At present the atmosphere on the 
Copperbeit is one of prosperity, expansion 
and new development. A dynamic spirit 
infuses this remote corner of the Empire, 
combined with a consciousness of the key 
role which the Copperbelt has come to play 
in Imperial affairs. This is not to deny 


cannot 
genuity will fail to find an early solution to 
the fuel problem or’to devise a formula which 
will satisfactorily ease the ing inter- 
racial tension and ve TBS for 
Northern Rhodesia’s relations with 
sustified, Ic msg phen oon 
can see. no reason your 
change over the coming 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and seventeenth annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of The 
National Bank Limited was held on February 
LP es at 13 Old Broad Street, London, 


Mr Michael J. Cooke, the chairman, 
presided. 

The acting secretary read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors. 

The directors’ report for the year, which 
had been previously circulated, was taken as 
read, and the chairman reviewed the prin- 
cipal moveménts in the balance sheet ficures 
as compared with those of a year ago. Refer- 
ence was made to the transfer from profit 
and loss account of £25,000 to the reserve 
fund, contributions of £106,199 to the staff 
pensions and provident funds and the pro- 
vision for a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
making a total of 10 per cent. for the year, 
which left the sum of £52,128 to be carried 
forward. 

The chairman moved: “That the profit 
and loss account for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, the balance sheet as at that 
date and the directors’ report be adopted by 
the meeting and entered on the minutes.” 

Sit Cornelius J. Gregg, K.C.B., K_BE., 
LL.D., seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Sir Cornelius J. 
Gregg, K.C.B., K.B.E., LL.D., Mr Thomas 

, F.C.A., Mr Richard J. Maume, 
amd Mr Arthur J. Jenkins, were re-elected, 
and the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company and 
Messrs Stokes Bros. and Pim, was fixed. 





KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 50 PER CENT. 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held in London on February 5th, 
Mr Jack Addinsell, the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his cir-° 
culated statement: 

Security conditions on and in the vicinity 
of the estate during the year under review 
have continued’ to be very precarious, and 
unfortunately there has Jately been some 
further deterioration in the general situa- 
tion. This has had an adverse effect upon 
the-labour force who are suffering continued 
intimidation by threats of violence. 

Net profit for the year is nearly double that 
of the previous financial year at £61,254, and 
this has enabled your directors to recommend 
a final dividend of 35 per cent., making, with 
the interim of 15 per cent. declared in 
August last, a total of 50 per cent., 4s 
against 40 per cent. paid last year. It has 
been decided to transfer a further £5,000 to 
general reserve and £10,000 to replanting 
reserve, leaving £15,970 to carry forward as 
against £16,765 brought in. 

The higher profits for the year were 
derived from increased proceeds from the 
sale of our rubber and a larger income from 
tin tribute as a result of the then existing 
high prices. There has, however, been a 
sharp fall in the price of rubber since the 
close of our financial year, and, costs have 
continued to rise. 

ing the year the company has con- 
tinued to deliver its rubber in field latex 
form and to have its lower grades milled by 
a neighbouring estate. Arrangements were, 
however, made to put our sheeting equip- 
ment in order to allow of a reversion to sheet 
manufacture if this should be necessary. 

The report was adopted. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH AND COMPANY 


SUCCESSFUL TRADING . 
MR S. V. SWASH’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
F. W. Woolworth and Company, Limited, 
will be held in London on February 29. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr S. V. Swash, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1951: 

It is my privilege to place before you the 
directors’ report and accounts resulting from 
a very successful year’s trading. The past 
year carried its own crop of troubles, notably 
in the matter of stock control, and there has 
been much publicity concerning excessive 
inventories, customer resistance and the 
general difficulties of retail trading. 

When conditions are difficult we get further 
evidence of the broad-based nature of your 
business, and certainly the figures shown in 
the report would never have been possible 
without a very satisfactory increase in sales. 
Your board is highly gratified by this proof 
of public approval of the variety, quality and 
price of the merchandise offered and the ser- 
vice given by the Woolworth stores. 


VALUE OF COMPETITION 

In the ‘competitive field of retail trading, 
where the customer’s right of choice is an 
integral factor of social freedom, success can 
only be achieved by giving satisfaction to 
the public.. One hears a great -deal about 
the “costs of distribution,” and it is vital 
to the national economy that they should be 
kept as low as possible, but costs there must 
be. Food on the farms is no use to the 
people of great cities until it is brought to 
them, and small wares in Midland factories 
are no use to the housewife until they are 
placed within her reach. 

Your board endeavours to keep these dis- 
tribution costs down to the minimum, and 
this is the prime object of your Company’s 
operations. A competitive system, while 
never perfect, does eliminate untold abuses 
and inefficiencies that breed, thrive and 
multiply in the dark undergrowth of con- 
trols. An adult civilisation should endeavour 
to work with the minimum of controls and 
the minimum of taxation. 


THE YEAR’S FIGURES 

Turning to the figures in the balance sheet 
and profit and loss account, I would refer 
to development and general reserve funds. 
The proposed appropriations here are 
£500,000 and £750,000 respectively. Your 
board has now had some experience of build- 
ing costs at present-day prices from the few 
new stores which have been erected to replace 
bombed properties. Roughly, it costs the 
company three times as much as before the 
war to build a comparable store, and to equip 
it with counters, fixtures, stock and staff 
accommodation. So it is prudent to have 
good reserves available for developing and 
extending existing stores and opening new 
ones 48 opportunity offers. 

The dividend is unchanged from last year’s, 
and whilst there might be some ground for 
considering there Was scope for an increase, 
the main reasons leading your board to main- 
tain the figure are these: (1) Some uncer- 
tainty in the supply position of merchandise 
for 1952 in view of the rearmament pro- 
gramme, the metal shortage, the cut in sup- 
plies. of confectionery and biscuits owing to 
the —- of sugar. As you will know, 
the sweets ration has already been cut. (2) 
The penal rates of taxation, particularly the 
distributed profits tax. (3) The announced 
definite imposition of an Excess Profits Tax 
for 1952 as yet unknown in scope, amount 
and incidence. 

The trading profit figure at £15,114,662 
shows a healthy increase, but unfortunately 
it-is inflated money that is circulating to-day. 





_annual general meeting. 


It will be much better for commerce, for 
workers, for pénsioners—and, indeed, fot the 
whole community when we can hold our 
own or make small. increases in hard stable 
currency rather than show big gains in money 
that slides downwards in real value compared 
with or+@r currencies, with raw materials and 
with living costs, 

It is to be hoped that the dangers of infla- 
tion are increasingly becoming clear to the 
whole population ; also the causes, of which 
taxation and State spending are by no means 
the least ; and that the pound can be given 
increasing value in the housewife’s purse. In 
the great battle for restoring the country’s 
economy, I think this is the crucial engage- 
ment at the present time. “ Hard work and 
a hard pound sterling” would make a good 
battle-cry for the fight. 


COMPANY’S SUPPLIERS OF MERCHANDISE 


I wish to pay the repeated, but all the more 
sincere, compliments to our manufacturers 
and suppliers of merchandise. Very many 
of them have been selling us goods for 
decades—quite a number since the very 
earliest days of the stores, and our association 
with them is one of our most treasured assets. 
Confidence and géod relationships between 
our suppliers and the company are the firm 
foundations on which continued success for 
both parties may be built. Our team of 
skilled and experienced buyers spares no 
efforts to cultivate this confidence and 
relationship. 


THE COMPANY’S STAFF 


Given a steady flow of merchandise I 
think you can rely on the company’s staff in 
stores and offices to maintain their skilled 
and loyal standards of work and service, and 
I want to pay high tribute on behalf of your 
board and stockholders to the good work done 
in such full measure during 1951. There 
has always been a tradition of hard work 
from top to bottom in the Woolworth Com- 
pany, and in view of the very much short- 
ened shopping hours of today it can be 
realised that a high standard of skill, co- 
operation and oryanisation is attained in the 
stores to keep them stocked and serviced. 

Morale is of the very first importance, not 
only in war and in the Fighting Services, but 
in peace and in business, too. and a Wool- 
worth employee can—and does—feel a 
“sense of mission” in providing for the 
needs of the public, and fulfilling a job that 
is exciting and interesting at all levels in the 
company. Your board is grateful that it is 
served by such a splendid staff, and will 
continue to give much care and attention to 
all matters affecting staff welfare and morale. 
Every individual, right through to the newest 
counter girl, is of vital importance in a retail 
selling organisation, and training and 
interesting these girls in their work are tasks 
that test the leadership of store managers to 
the highest degree. 

Since our last annual general meeting, Mr. 
C. S. Watt has resigned his directorship 
after a lifetime of service to the company, 
and we express the very strongést apprecia- 
tion of all his work. We shall miss him 
greatly, and wish him long and happy years 
of retirement. Mr W. Wainwright joined 
the board on March 21, 1951. and since the 
accounts were approved by the board we 
have co-opted Mr R. J. Berridge in accord- 
ance with the articles of association and he 
will also offer himself for re-election at the 
I welcome. these 
gentlemen as colleagues, and look forward 
to a valuable contribution from them to the 
work of the company. . 
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ASSOCIATED MOTOR 
CYCLES LIMITED 


HIGH REPUTATION MAINTAINED 


EXPORT FIGURES WARRANT 
FAVOURABLE SUPPLY TREATMENT 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Associated Motor Cycles Limited was held 
on February 5th, in London. 

Mr S. R. Hogg, D.S.O., M.C.5 F.C.A., (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 

The accounts show, as regarding liqudity, 
the immense strength your company’s 
position. Out of the group’s profit on the 
year’s working of £402,776, the Government 
takes in the form of taxation no less than 
£221,468. 

I need hardly. remind you that the year 
under review was a difficult one by reason 
of the substantial increases in costs of raw 
materials and services. It is common know- 
ledge that the upward trend of all cosis still 


- continues, but I think we may express the 


hope that the active steps which the present 
Government are taking to combat the infla- 
tionary phase will, in due course, have a 
noticeable effect. 

The high reputation of our Matchless, 
A.J.S.and Francis-Barnett motor-cycles main- 
tained, throughout the year under review, 
a demand substantially in excess of the maxi- 
mum numbers which’ we could manufacture. 
We were, moreover, glad to be able to add 
to the products of the A.M.C. group, motor- 
cycles and bicycles made by our new sub- 
sidiary, The James Cycle Company Limited, 
which bears a name which is amongst the 
oldest and most respected in our industry. 


SUBSTANTIAL EXPORT CONTRIBUTION 


Once again I can report that we have made 
a substantial contribution to the export drive, 
since the percentage of our products which 
we have exported has been maintained and 
has been substantially higher than the 
average achieved in our industry. It is a 
matter of great regret to us that this has 
resulted in a continued shortage of our motor 
cycles in the home market. 

I find it more than usually difficult today 
to say anything useful to you about future 
prospects. Up to date I am able to report 
an improved turnover in all sections. Un- 
fortunately, as you all know, our prospects in 
the future are entirely controlled by the 
availability of steel and other raw materials 
and components. Such matters are now 
under Government control, in the national 
interest, and we are not yet in a positon to 
make any accurate assessment of the possi- 
bility of future supplies. 

The recent statement by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that supplies of motor cycles 
to the home market will be reduced by one- 
third may mean that we shall have to make 
a further increase in the already high pro- 
portion of our products which we export if 
we are to justify an adequate allocation of raw 


‘materials and of manpower to maintain our 


full output. With conditions as they are today 
that would not cause us any serious difficulty, 
but I would not like to say how long our 


export markets will continue to take «!! we 


can ship to them, in view of the rapid 
economic c which are taking place 
throughout the world. I feel, however, hat 
it is unlikely that we shall be ser.ously 
affected before the end of the current finaacial 
year, and I am very hopeful that we shall 
receive favourable treatment from the author: 


maintaining high exports of engineering 40ods 

which, like our motor cycles, have a very high 

baa all difficulties, therefore, I hope 
spite ‘Ore; + | 

be able to present to you another satis{ac- 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for a post as Assistant icultural Econo- 
mist in the Provincial Agricultural Economics rvice. § 
salary between £360 and £450 per annum according to age 
experience. Applicants should possess a degree in Economics and/or 
Agriculture and should be under 25 years of age. The duties of the 
past are concerned with the collection and interpretation of data for 
farm management and enterprise costing schemes.—Applications in 


writing, stating age and experience, to the Secretary, School of i- 
ealture, Cambridge, with names of two referees, not. later than 
February 28, 1952, ! 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A lecture on ‘* Economic Factors in the Making of Canadian Federa- 
tiom "' will be given by Professor D, G, Creighton (Toronto) at 5 p.m. 


en February i4th at the London Se | of Economics and Political . 


Science, Houghton Street, Aldw : OC. Bs 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHO TICKET. 
JAMES HENDERSON, 
Academic Rezistrar. 
YNTERPRISING M.A, (Cantab Maths.), nearly five years’ experi- 
4ence Market Research (including management responsibility) 
with world-famous manufacturer; young; seeks better prospects.— 
Box 870, ? pa 28 hg Bae ae 
y= MANAGER required for Company specialising in the 
manufacture of electric welding equipment. Appointment calls 
for first-class engineering and technical background: experience in 
development and production aspects of. special purpose machinery 
essential, -~Apply, giving full details of experience, qualifications, 
ete., to Box M4390, A.K. Advg., 212a, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2, 
Pape CO-OPERATION with those directing business 
growth—that is our business as one of the most experienced of 
advertising or isations.- Our practical guidance and technical 
assistance can lighten your load—and prove an economy—in creati 
demand for the new product or reviving the sales of an established 
one. Consultation with us costs you nothing. It is confidential— 
and it will be constructive in a way which will be of great value to 
ou in your future plans.—Townend-Smith Limited, Registered Prac- 
tieners in Adveriising, 40-41 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Tele- 
phone: Regent 2600 


FOR SALE.—The Economist, 1947/1951.—Offers to Box 875. 


JERSONAL ASSISTANT, Well-known industrial organisation with 
world-wide interests manufacturing electric welding «equipment 
has vacancy for a Personal Assistant to Managing Director. Univer- 
sity degree, engineering and technical background with admimistra- 
tive ability essential.Apply, giving details of age. qualifications 
and experience, etc., to Box M4382, A.K. Advg., 2i2a, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W,C,2. 

OHN SUMMERS AND SONS, LIMITED, are anxious to set up en 
eJ organisation to further the education of the junior staff employed 
at their large Steelworks near Chester. Applications are invited for 
the full-time position of organising and conducting this development. 
Personality and enthusiasm are considered the essential qualifications 
with a background of business experience and imterest in education 
in the broadest sense.—Box 853 


ee CEOS — ew SS — SS 
Y= and experienced Consultant im accounting, costing 

and general administration seeks further assignments to intro- 
duce or reorganise financial and administrative methods. Fees by 
negotiation, references can be supplied.—Box 855 


| LOCK DISCOUNTING FACILITIES are required by a Hire 
Purchase Finance Company for an additional £17,000 worth of 
business per month in minimum units of £1,000 per month. Blocks 
of individual Agreements and Promissory Notes are lodged and 
repayment is by monthly Bills of Exchange secured by a collateral 
guarantee from a well-known firm of retailers. Attractive terms. 
Of particular interest to institutional investors or companies with 
large liquid resources. Particulars from the Company's Accountants. 
—Box 858. 
YONSULTANT EDITOR AND DESIGNER undertaking sub-editing 
/ and preparation of MSS. for Press, invites inquiries for planning, 


layout and execution of publicity literature and non-fiction publica- 
tions.—Box 851. 














} RAZIL.—A Joint Managing Director is required for the Associated 

Company in Sao Paulo of British engineering firm, The appoint- 
ment offers great scope for a mah with high level experience of 
management, including commercial and financial matters, and, if 
possible, with an engineering background, The. successful applicant 
will be around 40 years of age, having had a first-class édeeation 
preferably with a university degree; breadth of vision, wide interests 
and congenial personality are all necessary qualities. Aptitude for 
language is indispensable, and knowledge of Portuguese a great 
advantage. Consideration can be given only to those who conform 
to these requirements and can qualify for the ligh level of remunera- 
tion and other privileges which the position commands. Before 
proceeding to Brazil this man will have a course of intensive training 
in London.—Apply in writing, with full partculars, to Box 863. 


‘SSENTIAL TO ALL BUSINESS MEN!—‘ Advantages of trading 
4 as a limited Co,,” by T. A. Herbert; LL.B., Barrister-at-Law 
(post ls, 8d.), from ‘ EC," Anglo-French Press Agency, Ltd., 128. 
Albany Street, London, N.W.1 (EUS. 8308/8178), who have TRUST 
INVESTMENT C, REGN;-for sale. Ready for use, complete, £30, 
VW IPELrY EXPERIENCED British Agent residing in Hongkong, 
seeks resident oF travelling representation for British Manufac- 


; anes es Shipper, in the Far East or Japan, on commission basis,— 
Ox \e 


FOR SALE.—The Economist, 1945-1950 inclusive-—Box 873, 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(neorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manver prescribed by Ordinance No. $ 
of 1929 of the Colony 


CAPITAL ISSUED DFULLY PAID UP- - - - > $20,000,600 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = = = + + + = + £6,008,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - - - +. + $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
Office: 9, Street, £.C.3. 
Londom Managers: +. A. Gray, M.C., A.M. Demean Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.5.8. 


BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con.) INDIA MALAYA (Con.) N. BORNEO (Con.) 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Jehove Bahru Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *Swatew ——. Kuala Lerepur Sandakan 
Coinmbe *Tientsin IN ENA Malacca Tawan - 
CHINA *Tsingtae Haiphong Muar PRILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon Penang Loilo 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Read) Bangkok 
*Foockow Hamburg Tokye Sungei? Patani UNITED 
*Hankow Lyens Yokohama Tetuk Anson BINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH + London 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO U.S.A. 
*Nanking Kowloon Higatiands Brunei Town New York 
*Peking Mongkok Ipoh JSemelton San Francisco 


* Branches at present net operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVGRY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies in " 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER |! 
THE REFUGE 
WILLSAFEGUARD THE FUTURE | - 














QUALIFIED STAFF AVAILABLE NOW 
Accountants, Office Managers, Company Secretaries 
supplied immediately. 

FINE’S emproryment AGENCY 


(HIGHER APPOINTMENTS SECTION) 
95/99 PRAED STREET, LONDON, W.2. AMB 3400 (30 LINES) 

















FINE’S FOR THE FINEST STAFF 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


ECONOMIC AND MARKETING OFFICER required by the Govern- 
ment of Uganda for the’ Department of Commerce for one tour of 
24 to 3 years with prospect of permanency. Salary according to age 
and experience in the scale £660 rising to £1,340 a year (includin 
allowances). Outfit allowance £30. Free passages for the officer an 
wife and assistance towards the cost of children’s passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates under 30 years of age should be of * 
goo@ education and preferably have a_ knowledge of commercial 
practice or agricultural marketing. A University degree. would be 
an advantage.—Apply at once by. letter, stating age, full names in 
block letters, full particulars of qualifications and experience, 
and mentioning this paper, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4 Millbank, London, S,W.1, quoting on letter M,29085.C. The Crown 
Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge all applications and wili 
communicate only with applicants selected for further consideration. 





MPORTANT public Corporation with widespread activities invites 

applications (to be submitted by March 3ist) for post in London 
of Controller of Fimance, who will be responsible for financial control 
and preparation of accounts throughout the Corporation and. will act 
as its financial adviser. Knowledge of the international money market 


-and up-to-date experience in tax matters desirable. The post is 


pensionable: salary will be in accordance with qualifications and 
requirements. 
. Applications will be treated as strictly confidential and should give 
full personal particulars and details of qualifications, experience and 
—_— appointments. Please write to Box 867. quoting Serial No. 
93 B. 
fbr GENTLEMEN, PLEASE ! But what does it matter if youve 
got a bottle of J.V.R. Three Star at home. J.V.R. Three Star, 
Sis. 6d. per bottle ; 19s. 34. per half-bottle. ae a tal 
gar eee IN FRENCH. List of his novels free on request.— 
\2 Anglo-French, 72, Charlotte Street, W.1. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of General Manager of 
41. a large manufacturing, processing and sales concern in Jamaica 
B.W.1., with an annual turnover of approximately £1,000,000. Appli- 
cants must have had wide administrative experience which will be 
regarded as of sater importance than a knowledge of the manu- 
facturing side of the business fn question. 

Salary between £3,000 to £5,000 per annum according to experience 
and quatifications. 

Applicants should state their age and give details of their 
experience and should state how soon they would be available to 
assume the post. Applicants should submit a small recent photograph 
as well as the names of two referees. 

A" applications will be treated in the strictest confidence.—Box 

0. 





BERTOLA is the Cream of Sherries.—Ask for BERTOLA CREAM. 
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A Metropolitan College Modern Pestal Course is the most efiicient, the most economical, and the most 
convenieat. means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations. B.S«. Econ. 
cet re A era ane ta aaa Civit Service, Local Government and Commercis! 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. and for the professional exams. in A v, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &ec.. and many intenecly (@mon-exam.) courses in 





commerciad subjects. 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. f : 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, Text-bock lending fbrary. Moderate fces, payable 
by instalments, 


to 


__ Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
the Secretary. \ 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
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“In the average factory, of every £ paid out, $s. goes 
to the cost of handling things and moving them around— 
and in some factories it’s as much as 16s. in the £, 
If you’re looking for ways to increase efficiency this is 


a very good place to look!” : 
From the report published by the Anglo-American Council on Productivity. 
re 


If you have decided 
the fork lift truck is a 
= 


that your materials handling needs modernising 


| very good machine to consider to increase output. 








Pioneers ef the .smatt DIESEL fork lift truck 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEFT. BE) COVENTRY, ENGLAND . 
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